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ach and every Rawlings Softball is built to give more innings of 
hard, fast play. Highest qualityymatched covers, Kapok centers 

wound to size with the finest yarns—plus expert Rawlings crafts- 
manship, assure rugged durability and dependable playability. 


More of these famous Rawlings Softballs are available this 


a Your Rawlings Dealer 
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© It’s built to survive the many brutal beatings a ball 
has to take in scrimmage after scrimmage. In short, 
it’s a “many games” foot ball, thanks to special Reach 
features: hand-sewn from specially tanned pebble 
grain leather ... reinforced with triple lining... 
double-laced . . . lock-stitched throughout! 

Look the “05” over at your Reach Dealer . . . he 
has other Reach foot balls to fit amy budget. 
A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


“(oxen moulded balls and Last sil ‘Ballsy* 
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NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except mpulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


e PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
e CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
e PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do nof see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball; please do not send it in. 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. . New Rochelle, N. Y. » Reconditioning Division 
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Thanks to your helpful guidance, Coach. 
the young men on your team are prepar- 
ing themselves for the game of life. Yes 
your fine work is helping them prepare for 
the future . . . but what kind of a future 
are you building for yourself? What will 
your income be, five or ten years from 
now? 

Many former coaches are now earning 
up to $9,000 a year .. . and more... 
as salesmen for The Mutual Life. Our ex- 
periénce has shown that men with train- 
ing similar to yours are particularly suited 
for a profitable career in life insurance 
selling. 

We invite you to measure your orn 
qualifications for success in our business 
by taking our scientific Aptitude Test 
If you qualify, out nearest manager wi'l 
explain the excellent on-the-job training 
program we offer to help you becorre 
established. Under the Mutual Lifetim 
Compensation Plan, you will recei e 
liberal commissions, plus a comfortable 
retirement income at age 65. 


Mail the coupon today! It may be your 
stepping-stone to greater success. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nossav Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 





’ 
Xx Alexander E. Patterson 
President 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me your Aptitude Test. 
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WENTY-SEVEN of the coaches 

and directors of the Midwest Con- 
ference schools are graduates of 
schools within that conference. Seven- 
teen are Big Nine graduates while 
eighteen graduated from _ other 

ools. The Midwest Conference 
held its first track meet in 1921 and 
it is interesting to note that three of 
their records were surpassed by re- 
sults in last spring’s state high school 
track meets. These were in the highs, 
the mile and the high jump. Coe Col- 
lege of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, one of 
the smallest schools in the conference, 
has amassed over one hundred points 
more than the second school, Knox 
..- Don Ogden, whose Jackson, Mich- 
igan, High School won this year’s 
state tournament, has compiled a rec- 
ord of 85 per cent of games won over 
a seventeen-year period . .. West High 
School of Nashville, this year’s tourna- 
ment winner in Tennessee, is no new- 
comer to state tournament play, hav- 
ing won previously in 1944 and 1946. 
In 1943 and 1945 West was eliminated 
in the semifinals and last year was 
runner-up. All this happened under 
the able tutorship of Emmett Strick- 
land, former Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute star . . . Of the eight final- 
ists in the Wisconsin tournament, 
Wauwatosa, the ultimate winner, com- 
piled the poorest percentage from the 
free-throw line, hitting for only .365 
per cent. Monroe High School lost in 
the opening round and also their start 
in the consolation tilt, yet compiled 
the unbelievably high percentage of 
.727 from the charity line. The per- 
centage for all eight teams was .595 
. .. Lew Malone, baseball coach at St. 
Francis College in Brooklyn, held 
down the right side of the infield at 
Hartford, Connecticut with Lou 
Gehrig, and was called up with Gehrig 
to the Yankees. 

+ * *¢ 


ETROIT UNIVERSITY has a 
Dunique system to determine the 
recipient of its “most efficient player” 
award in basketball. On the credit 
side, a player receives two points for 
each field goal, and one point for each 
free throw, save, assist, rebound and 
stolen ball. On the debit side a play- 
er is docked one point for each free 





throw missed, lost ball, bad pass and 
a half point for each field goal miss. 
ed and each personal foul. According 
to Detroit officials the system is work- 
ed out mathematically so that the 
average college player will register 
zero points. This year’s winner aver- 
aged 6.03. 


LYDE SMITH has been named 

to the head football coaching post 
at the University of Indiana, succeed- 
ing Bo McMillin. Smith played for 
McMillin at Geneva College and was 
line coach for him at Indiana for four 
years before moving to LaCrosse State 
Teachers College as head coach. 
Smith’s teams at LaCrosse won thir- 
ty-two games out of forty-eight play- 
ed... H. O. “Fritz” Crisler is sched 
uled to appear in at least six coach- 
ing schools this summer. Other coach- 
es who will make several appearances 
are “Doggie” Julian, who will be on 
the staff of at least four, while Hank 
Iba, Don Faurot and Bobby Dodds 
each will make at least three appear- 
ances. 

a * * 


N CENTRAL New York State, the 
t mstieben of teams playing six-man 
football has increased each year for 
the past six years. Within a hundred 
mile radius of Syracuse there are ten 
organized leagues and a number of 
teams playing independent schedules 
. . . Weedsport Central School, New 
York, coached by John Skvorak, lost 
its first game this year after winning 
twenty-six straight and then went on 
to win four. In six years their record 
is thirty wins as against one loss... 
Robert McNeish, backfield coach at 
Navy, has been appointed head foot- 
ball coach at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute to succeed Jimmy Kitts. 

* & * 





UMBER 6, of our positions want- 

ed and available department, is a 
graduate of Ithaca College and has 
coached for twenty years in scholastic 
ranks. He has had an outstanding 
coaching record in all sports, particu- 
larly baseball and basketball, and is 
interested in a college position as 
coach with or without administrative 
duties. 
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The same lighting KNOW-HOW that lighted 
the huge Los Angeles Coliseum .. . 


is available to YOU 


Crouse-Hinds Type LCE-1120 ff 
Long-Range Floodlight 

for use where lighting towers 
are at a great distance 
from the playing field. 


Crouse-Hinds Type MUA Alumalux 
The ideal floodlight 
A for general sports lighting. 


Nationwide 
Distribution \ 

Through Electrical } 
Wholesalers 


<S 


Oltices: 


Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — 


The Los Angeles Coliseum is one of the world’s largest football 
stadiums with a capacity of 105,000 people. The proper lighting of 
this huge amphitheater called for skilled planning and the best of 
floodlighting equipment. Crouse-Hinds experienced illumination 
engineers designed the installation and Crouse-Hinds long-range 
heavy-duty Type LCE-1120 Cast Aluminum Floodlight was selected 
for the job because it is ideal for use where the light must be projected 
a great distance. 


Crouse-Hinds Illumination Department has also planned the light- 
ing of hundreds of small and medium size fields and the know-how 
that they have accumulated through long years of experience is at 
your service. Crouse-Hinds Type MUA Alumalux Floodlight has the 
characteristics that make it ideal for the efficient lighting of small 
fields or the average size stadium. It's economical too! 


Night games draw BIG crowds. When the above photograph was 
taken there were 90,910 people in the Coliseum. It’s the same story 
in small towns, many more people turn out for night games. Get your 
share of the extra revenue that night games bring in. Start planning 
NOW for floodlighting your field for next season’s games. Send 
drawings and details, and Crouse-Hinds illumination engineers will 
gladly recommend the proper selection and arrangement of flood- 
lights for any application. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Denver — Detroit — Houston ~ Indianapolis 


Kansas City —Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis— New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore.—San Francisco 


Seattle — St. Louis — Washington. 


Resident Representatives: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — New ee Richmond, Va. 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, L 


LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO 


FLOODLIGHTS : AIRPORT LIGHTING « TRAFFIC SIGNALS - CONDULETS 
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SAND 


Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 


BASKET BALL UNIFORMS 


FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


WRESTLING TIGHTS 


BOXING TRUNKS 


AWARD SWEATERS 


JERSEY JACKETS 


PULLOVERS 


WARM-UP APPAREL 


Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


CHICAGO 5, 
ILLINOIS 


538 SOUTH 
WABASH AVENUE 




















Building For Baseball 


By Homer B. Musgrove 
Baseball Coach, Sterling, Illinois, High School 


. 


N the past fifteen years the popu- 
[iarity of baseball, which has been 
our national pastime for years, has 
dwindled. This statement, perhaps, 
is not borne out by the increase in at- 
tendance at the major and minor lea- 
gue ball parks because the click of the 
turnstiles was greater last season than 
ever before. The real test of the 
game’s popularity is, however, not in 
the spectator interest but rather in 
the number of youngsters actively en- 
gaged in playing the game. Many 
things have joined forces to cause our 
youngsters to neglect this grand pas- 
time. 

The majority of our schools have 
a student body of less than five hun- 
dred boys and girls. This is not a 
large enough school population to 
maintain both track and baseball 
simultaneously. Track has gradually, 
but surely, edged baseball out of the 
grade and high school athletic pro- 
grams. There are a number of rea- 
sons for this, and’ basically these rea- 
sons are sound. First, weather con- 
ditions in the Midwest and Northern 
areas of our country make the school 
baseball season a short one, since 
most schools close around June first. 
Wet grounds, cold weather and some- 
times snow make poor playing con- 
ditions and_ lessen interest in the 
game. Secondly, the average grade or 
high school can equip and supervise 
about thirty boys. With squads of 
this size a large playing area would 
be needed. Very few of our schools 
have the play space for this kind of 
program. On the other hand one 
track and field area, by the very 
nature of the sport, can easily take 
care of seventy to eighty youngsters 
regardless of the participants’ size, 
abilities or experience. Many coaches 
feel that track is of vital importance, 
not only for the sport itself but also 
for the carry-over value for football 
and basketball. Speed of foot is one 
of the prime réquisites of our high 
school athletics. Naturally, coaches 
recognize this fact and rightly so, 
with the result that the coaching 
profession pushes track and field and 
neglects the game of baseball. 


When we take time to analyze this 
problem, we find that our boys like 
the game of baseball but do not have 
the time to learn to play it skillfully. 
Given the proper attention and guid- 
ance, baseball can be revived ‘as a 


major sport in our school athletic 
program, to take its rightful place 
with track and field, football and 
basketball. 

Sterling Township High School, 
Sterling, Illinois, has taken what we 
believe to be a step in the right di- 
rection. Baseball in this city of 14,000 
people is on the up-grade. We have 
not attempted to start at the top 
but ipneed have interested our young- 
sters in the grades and high school 
by providing time and places for them 
to receive proper instructions in the 
fundamentals of the game. 

Several years ago a group of Ster- 
ling Township High School boys 
asked if the game of baseball might 
not be made a varsity sport. The 
coaches felt that our school popula- 
tion was not large enough to sup 
port both track and baseball at the 
same time. Acting upon this request, 
however, the school authorities en- 
deavored to organize some of the 
schools of our own North Central 
Illinois Conference into a summer 
league. The league organization 
proved successful with teams partici- 
2% from Rock Falls, Ottawa, Ster- 
ing, DeKalb, all conference schools 
and St. Mary’s of Sterling, a guest 
school. Each club played eight con- 
ference games that first year under 
the following rules: 

1. Baseball practice is to start im- 
mediately after the conference track 
meet. 

2. Eligibility rules set up by the 
Illinois High School Athietic As: 
sociation will apply. 

3. Graduating seniors who other- 
wise meet the eligibility rules are 
eligible to participate. 

4. Competent umpires are to be 
furnished by the home team. 

5. Games are to start promptly at 
6:00. All league games are to be of 
seven-inning duration. 

6. The home team is to furnish 
game baseballs. 

The next year Princeton and Dixon, 

(continued on page 49) 





H OMER B. Musgrove received bis 
B. A. and M. A. in physical edu- 
cation and health from the Universi- 
tv of lowa. He played on the base- 
ball team at lowa in 1929, and was 
assistant baseball coach there from 
1930-32. 
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| PROVED IN COMPETITION 


The game ball for indoor or outdoor 
team play. No other basketball incor- 
porates the XB20’s triple playing life 
with that perfect feel and rebound — 
you can’t buy or play a better ball than 
the Voit XB20. 
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CUT DOWN INJURIES... 
WITH PATENTE D* 


FOOTBALL SHOES BY 


t 
Models for College, 
7 High School and 


Professional Teams 


Here are shoes made for speed, power and drive... plus safety! The patented 
cleat bolt assembly perfected by Brooks puts an end to injuries caused by ex- 
posed bolts, prevents handicapping blisters caused by cleat bolts that back up 
into the shoe. This great safety feature, plus scientific design and top grade 
leathers, gives you the ideal shoe for the modern game. 


Here’s how it’s done: 


1. Outer row of ratchets on patented washers interlocks firmly with 
cleats . . . prevents them from coming loose in play. 


2. Inner row of ratchets interlocks with ratchet nut, so that cleat 
bolts cannot “back up” into shoe. 


es _ Scomcnana a 3. Patented ratchet nut assures a firm cleat assembly . . . increases 


the life of the shoe. 
BROOKS SAFETY CLEATS WEAR DOWN EVENLY...BOLTS ARE EASILY REPLACED 


BROOK S$ sHOE MANUFACTURING co. 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
“Jor the Finest x Athletic Footwear” 


: 
i 


*Exclusive rights to this pot- 
ent will be defended against 
all infringement. 
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GOLF COACHING TIPS 


By Les Bolstad 
Golf Coach, University of Minnesota 


OLF, which is one of the games 
most widely participated in, de- 


fyeloped in reverse in this country. 


In the beginning it was a rich man’s 
"game played only at the country 
clubs, and was unfortunately labeled 
an old man’s game (statistics now 
prove otherwise). Then, as the pen- 
dulum swung, the general public 
adopted the sport, and fee courses 
flourished all over the country. 
Women found golf to be a good phys- 
ical developer. The fact that one- 
fourth of the golf —o now 
sold goes to women, shows the part 
they play in the game. Belatedly, 
and in a groping manner, golf is 
finding its way into universities, col- 
leges, and high schools, where it might 
well have had its beginning. Fifty- 
eight schools already have courses, 
and thousands of students play golf. 
The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Golf Tournament is as 
“classy” as the National Amateur. It 
is, however, in the introduction of the 
game to novices, and in the actual 


1. The club is held diagonally across the 


coaching of the sport that the great- 
est progress is yet to be made. 

At the University of Minnesota we 
believe the chief function of our golf 
course is to introduce beginners to 
the game. The greatest barrier is in 
financing this. Because of this we 
are going into the driving-range busi- 
ness. This practice field is to be 
used by. students during the day and 
operated as a commercial enterprise 
at night. 


As yet, few university men qualify 
as golf coaches. Many leading play- 
ers and golf instructors have had 
little formal education, and starting 
out as caddies, have come up the 
hard way. Physical education men 
should not belittle the efforts of this 
group because of their lack of book 
learning. Professionals are long on 
golf experience and smart in the ways 
of golf, and golf is a very tricky game 
indeed. Experience, the great teach- 
er, has produced the golf instructor 
on the golf course outside the realm 
of the schools. 


palm. 2.The fingers are placed around 


the leather with the thumb down the shaft slightly to the right of center and close 
to the forefinger so that a V, pointing to the right shoulder, is formed. 3. All four 
fingers are curled around the shaft, the grip with the last three being firm. Note 
that the club rests on the base of the second and third fingers and is firm against 
the heel of the left hand. In the illustration the hand has been given a quarter turn 
to the left to show the grip of the fingers. 4. The right hand is brought alongside 


the shaft so that the left thumb fits into the ri 


t palm along the lifeline. 5. The 


fingers are closed around the shaft with the right little finger overlapping the left 
forefinger. These pictures are from the film strip, “Beginning Golf,” produced by 


the National Golf Foundation. 
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The schools and the golf profes- 
sionals must be brought together. 
Each would benefit by contact with 
the other. The physical education 
man would make an excellent golf 
instructor, but he should first be 
sure to get a solid foundation in golf. 


Conduct of Lessons 


To conduct a lesson, be it group 
or individual, a coach should adhere 
to the familiar pattern of demonstra- 
tion followed first by explanation, 
then by pupil practice. The demon- 
stration is not the least of these. Take, 
for example, a lesson in the swing. 
No more than one swing detail 
should be brought up at a time. To 
bring up several points, one after the 
other, merely confuses the pupil. A 
coach will find his pupil quite con- 
tent with a limited approach. There 
are a hundred swing details in golf 
and it is often somewhat of a task to 
limit the aim and stay with the orig- 
inal point. When a change is made 
in the swing of a pupil, he is apt to 
be thrown back into an awkward 
stage where he has neither “feel” nor 
a sense of location, and the one point 
the instructor has brought up looms 
like a mountain. The pupil has 
difficulty in breaking down an old 
habit pattern and in substituting a 
new. He is swamped by anything 
but a limited approach. He has the 
overwhelmihg necessity of having to 
make a free move and hit the ball. 


Work should be conducted in se- 
quences. The golf stroke is a se- 
quence move where a golfer gets set, 
starts the club down, swings through, 
swings the club up over his shoulder, 
starts the club down, swings through 
and finishes. It is poor policy for 
the instructor to stop for suggestions 
or corrections in the middle of a 
swing if an error arises. An instruc- 
tot should get the pupil set before 
he talks backswing. He should have 
him in a good hitting position before 
he introduces the biow through the 
ball. 


Golfing Eye 


A golf coach is known by his “eye”, 
by his ability to pick out faults. Many 
understand the make-up of the golf 
stroke, and have success in explain- 
ing their methods. On the other 
hand, only a few golf instructors are 
sharp observers and have an unerring 
golfing eye. Most of the golf strokes 
are too fast for the eye to follow. It 
it a knack to watch a golfer hit balls 
and be able to put the finger right 
on his swing fault. 


Leading players and_ instructors 
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ES BOLSTAD won the National 

Public Links Championship in 
1926 and Western Confetence 
Championship in 1927 and ’28. He 
also won the Minnesota State 
Championship in the Junior, Pub- 
linx, Amateur, Open and P. G. A. 
He is co-holder with Joe Coria of the 
National P. G. A. Best-ball record 
of 59 made in 1944, 











tend to develop a sixth sense of per- 
ception. A coach in another sport, 
who is adapting himself to golf, can 
acquire this golfing eye by following 
a routine. He should train himself 
to observe a golfer specifically at cer- 
tain points. In the position of ad- 
dress, before the swing is under way, 
he should be able to spot details of 
grip, stance, and placement of the 
ball. At the top of the backswing, 
where the swing slows down, it is 
possible to get a look at the position 
of body, arms, hands and club. He 
should have the golfer pose at this 
point if necessary. 

In working with groups of begin- 
ners, I have tried to make them de- 
velop their golfing eye by trying to 
detect faults in others. After a few 
clinical demonstrations, it is surpris- 
ing how much aptitude is shown. (Re- 
member how deft plane-spotters be- 
came during the war?) A _ lesson 
where one golfer hits balls, while the 
others watch, “peps” up a class ses- 
sion. 


Pattern Learning 


When it comes to training a per- 
son to develop a golf swing, pattern 
learning may be successfully employ- 
ed. This runs contrary to all golf 
books written. Golf books start with 
the grip detail and then smother the 
reader with do’s and don'ts. 

The use of the short swing in learn- 
ing should be viewed as using the 
whole method. The short swing is 
a smaller part of the big pattern, and 
the technique is uniform for both 
long and short swings. Most profes- 
sionals teach the short swing first be- 
cause the pupil is more sure of hitting 
the ball. 

A picture should be painted in the 
golfer’s mind of the swing as a whole. 
The main elements of the pattern 
are the path of the swing, the swing 
movement, the head as the swing 
center, and the body movement, 
which is the background of the swing. 

A golfer, be he a beginner or a 
tournament player, should have a 
mind picture of the swing. He should 
know where the club goes, for then 
he has a framework into which he 


can fit swing details. It is recom- 
mended that a golfer always set him- 
self for all of the swing, and then 
limit himself to one conscious 
thought within this set. 

To describe accurately the path 
that the club follows entails a detail- 
ed word description and often leads 
to much “mumbo jumbo”. By means 
of pictures, or by an actual demon- 
stration, the swing track may be read- 
ily described. 

Suffice it to say, that the swing is 
made on an inclined plane from the 
club head through the shoulders. 
This is the so-called upright path of 
the swing. The club starts back low 
to the ground. At waist level the 
hands and arms assert themselves 
and swing the club up over the tip 
of the right shoulder, which is used 
as a point of location. On the down- 
swing, the swing narrows in as the 
left side shifts forward, and the arms 
drop to the side with the hands re- 
taining the blow. Through the hit- 
ting area the club travels on a long 
“flat” which gives the golfer a good 
percentage swing. On the follow- 
through the swing expands and ends 
in a full circular flourish. 

The swing is direct, with the two 
hands moving in the same direction 
throughout. It resembles an ellipse 
or a flattened-out circle, with the 
club being swung around the head as 
a center. 

The swing, is the life blood of the 
action. The movement is the most 
important part of the golf stroke. It 
is one action, a unit move with a def- 
inite beat or cadence. Every golfer 
should swing in his own way. It is 
the most efficient, most powerful 
move. It tends to time itself. 

The hitting position at the top of 
the swing either makes a golfer a 
potential hitter or makes it impossible 
for him to deliver a strong, accurate 
blow. 

The swing through the ball can- 
not be seen except as a blur. Photo- 
graphs taken with a high-speed cam- 
era offer a good medium here. The 
action of the student, in his swing 
through the hitting area, may be com- 

ared to picture studies of high-rank- 
ing golfers. The camera, further- 
more, reveals faults that otherwise re- 
main unidentified. 

If a golfer favors a direct swing, 
(and he should), any out-of-line man- 
euver should be readily detected by 


observation. 


If his eye and ear are attuned to 
the delayed cadence of the swing, he 
can determine whether a swing is out 
of time, is lacking in rhythm, or is 
too fast. An instructor cannot go 

(continued on page 58) 
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TENNIS | 


For College Coaches and Players 


Chet Murphy, Tennis Coach, 
University of Chicago 


(continued from April issue) 


HE NEXT level includes the me- 
T dium heights of from two to five 
feet above the net. All rallying shots, 
slow shots intended to give time for 
recovery and return to proper posi- 
tion, and accurately placed shots to 
the corners should be hit into this 
level. 

The third level is that which ex- 
tends from five to approximately 
thirty feet above the net. Balls hit 
into this level are called lobs. 

College players’ shots should gener- 
ally be hit into the medium level, as 
that is the safest height for both steadi- 
ness and depth. Passing shots however, 
should be as low as possible forcing 
the net man to volley up, should he 
reach the ball. Therefore, they should 
be hit into the lowest level. To in- 
crease the depth of shots the ball 
can be hit either harder or higher, or 
both. The player then should find the 
right height and proper speed at 
which he is most consistent and ef- 
fective for each type of shot. 


Stress Medium-Paced Shots 


Do not sacrifice control for speed. 
College players are often impatient 
to win a point. They must be taught 
that accuracy rather than speed leads 
to winners in collegiate play. An ac- 
curate, steady base line game will 
draw more errors from the opponent 
than wild, uncontrolled speed. Striv- 
ing for winners by hitting hard from 
behind the base line is not percentage 
tennis. The chances for error are too 
great. It usually takes two, three or 
even four, good shots to win when 
hitting from the back court. There- 
fore, medium paced, accurately placed 
shots are safer. They will be made 
more consistently, and still pave the 
way for an advance to the net, by 
drawing weak shots from the op- 
ponent. 

Even approach shots, which are 
meant to be followed to the net, are 
not always intended to win the point 
outright, Cutting down on the num- 
ber of errors made from them, even 
at the sacrifice of speed, will pay divi- 
dends, provided the ball is kept deep. 
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Give the opponent credit for his 
good shots. It is foolish for a player 
to try to make winning shots when re- 
turning strong shots of the opponent. 
Instead, he should be content to keep 
the ball in play with a deep return 
placed so as to leave him least vul- 
nerable. Few college players can make 
good, hard shots consistently. There- 
fore, it is wiser to be patient and wait 
for weak shots from which to make 
forcing aggressive shots. 

Develop an accurate, steady base 
line game. In collegiate play, especi- 
ally, a steady back court game will 
pay dividends. If a player volleys 
well, he should have in mind getting 
to the net as soon as possible. But he 
must be able to keep the ball in play 
from the back court until the oppor- 
tunity to go to the net is presented to 
him. Having the type of game which 
enables a player to wait for the proper 
shot on which to advance to the net 
makes playing at the net much easier. 
In that respect, a steady base line 
game complements a net rushing 
game at the collegiate level of play. 


Keep ‘the ball deep. Players must 
also develop depth and pace along 
with steadiness to prevent the op- 
ponents from making good forcing 
shots which can be followed to the 
net. Most college players attempt to 
win their points at the net, but few 
take the proper precautions about 
advancing to it. If a man hitting from 
the back court keeps his shots deep, 
careless net rushers will often attempt 
to hit and advance to the net from 
behind their base line. It is difficult 
to make forcing approach shots from 
this position. Often the approach shot 
will be weak or inaccurate. But most 
important, the distance from the hit- 
ting position to the proper net posi- 
tion will be too great for the net 
rusher to cover. Consequently, he 
will be caught out of position. Passing 
him, or dropping a shot at his feet 
will then be a comparatively easy 
matter for the base line player. 

Be cautious when advancing to the . 
net. A common fault among college 
players is to advance to the net be- 





HIS article began in last month’s 

issue. The author’s last point was 
“Hit into levels above the net.” The 
first level is the area two feet above 
the net. All very hard shots, short 
cross-court shots, passing shot and 
drop shots should be bit into this 
level. 

Chet Murphy was Big Ten singles 
and doubles champion in 1939 and 
also runner-up for National Inter- 
collegiate singles and doubles cham- 
pion in 1939. He is professional in- 
structor at the Broadmoor Hotel 
in Colorado Springs. 











hind weak shots. To get to the net 
safely they should hit strong, deep 
forcing, approach shots which will 
make the opponent hit from behind 
the base line. The shot should be hit 
to the opponent’s weakest stroke, 
which in collegiate tennis, is usually 
the backhand. 

Players must learn not to rush to 
the net after hitting unless they know 
that they can reach a position inside 
the service line from which they can 
make winning volleys. Knowing their 
position in the court in relation to the 
base line will help determine whether 
they can do that or not. If they are 
on it or inside it when hitting their 
approach shot, they can probably 
reach the proper net position behind 
a deep shot. 

In general, players must not rush 
to the net unless they know that their 
approach shot was hit with sufficient 
speed and depth to force the opponent 
to hit from behind the base line. The 
greater distance his passing shot must 
travel the more time the net man will 
have to intercept and volley. There- 
fore, approach shots should be deep. 
In college tennis, depth, rather than 
speed, is desirable in approach shots, 
although a combination of the two 
is most desirable. 

Angle only the high volleys. When 
volleying at the net a player must 
quickly evaluate the opponent’s shot 
before deciding how and where to hit 
the volley. If the opponent’s shot is 
low and the net man has to volley 
up from below the level of the net, 
it is wiser to play safely and volley 
deep rather than sharply angled. Only 
when hitting a high volley from above 
the level of the net should the volleyer 
try for a sharp angle. The average 
college tennis player will not be able 
to hit passing shots consistently from 
behind the base line. The volleyers 
job then is to keep the ball deep, ex- 
cept when hitting to an opening for 
an outright winner. 

When playing against a net rusher, 
keep your errors down. As is so often 
the case in “first-ten” tennis, many 

(continued on page 51) 
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Quarterback 
Footwork 
in the T 


By Clark Shaughnessy 


“ae HE QUARTERBACK in the T formation must have abilities above 
T all others, if his team is to achieve results commensurate with the 
abilities of the other players, and the play possibilities of the T. 

He must first, of course, be a competent field general. That means 
he must be able to call good plays, inspire confidence in his team mates 
and lead the team. Second, he should be able to pass well. Third, he 
must be able to handle the ball well. Inability of a T quarterback to do 
any one of these three jobs well, will handicap his team immeasurably, 
almost to the point where it might be better to use some other system of 
offense. In other words, a team’s T offense is never any better than its 
quarterback. Conversely, it should also be said that no quarterback is 
any better than his tools, that is, his players (especially backs) and his 
plays. This great dependence upon the quarterback is one of the great 
strengths of the T provided the quarterback is a good quarterback, but 
also is one of the great wéaknesses of the T if the quarterback is poor. 
A great quarterback can achieve astonishing results with the T, even if 
his material is not quite up to standard, because in the T the quarter- 
back can exert much more influence on the performance of the other 
players than in any other system of offense. Thus, a T offense, if proper- 
ly designed, will enable a coach to exploit the greatness of his quarter- 
back to the fullest. 7 

A quarterback, in addition to his ability to call signals and pass, must 
be able to handle the ball. The whole philosophy of the T is based on 
deception and speed (although it is possible to use as much power with 
the T as with any other offense, perhaps more), and deception and speed 
cannot be achieved if the quarterback is a poor ball-handler. 

The first, big problem of a T coach is to find two or three quarter 
backs who either are good ball-handlers or have the natural deftness and 
inclination necessary, and thus can be readily taught. Fortunately, such 
quarterbacks do not have to be great blockers or ball-carriers. In fact, the 
last place to put a great blocker or ball-carrier is in the quarterback posi- 
tion because the quarterback is not one of the key ball-carriers or block- 
ers, and, if put there, these abilities would be, to some extent, wasted. 
On every squad there are boys who realize that they cannot be great ball. 
carriers or blockers, and realizing their shortcomings, they are more will- 
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ing to work hard to learn how to handle the ball, pass, and call signals. 
It is from this group that the great quarterbacks come. 

Among the first things a quarterback has to learn is how to get in 
position to hand the ball or fake handing the ball to his backs. This get- 
ting into position for the various hand-offs and fake hand-offs requires 
certain footwork which may be called Quarterback Pivots although the 
quarterback does not always execute pivots. 

There are several different stances that may be assumed by the quar- 
terback behind the center. In all of them, he must be relaxed, never taut. 
He does not squat down behind the center as he did in the old days of 
the T, to make a basket for the ball with his hands, forearms, and the 
insides of his thighs, but instead he stands behind the cenfer with his 
legs and waist only slightly bent and with his head up, looking at the de- 
fense. He extends both hands under the center’s crotch with the passing 
hand pressing against the center’s crotch, and the other hand placed in 
such a position as to form a mouth. The wrists of the two hands are 
kept two or three inches apart, the fingers spread and bent backward. 

The quarterback stands quite close to the center so that he can re- 
ceive the ball by extending his hands easily with a slight bend at his el- 
bows. He must be careful not to be so close that the center charges back 


The pictures accompanying this article are from the 
new film, “THE CLARK SHAUGHNESSY T” produced 
and distributed by Avis Films, Inc. 


Series A—The Front Cross-Over Parallel to the Line of Scrimmage 


A-1, Albert has the ball and instantaneously pulls it towards his stomach as 
he shifts his weight to his right foot preliminary to crossing over with his left. 
A-2. Albert holding the ball low and inning to turn to his right. A-3. Albert 
still holding the ball low is shoving off with his left foot for a long cross-over 
step. A-4. The ball is still being held and is still in both hands, as the cross-over 
step is partially completed. A-5. Albert has about completed his cross-over step 
and is extending the ball with his left hand to the “spot” called for by the play. 
A-6. Albert is holding the ball motionless—at exactly the required “spot.” His 
head and shoulders are as close as possible to this ‘“‘spot,” but far enough back not 
to interfere with the ball-carrier. Note he has pulled up and planted his right foot 
to insure a strong balance. 


Series B—The Front Cross-Over Perpendicular to the Line of Scrimmage 


In Series B Albert, instead ef using a front cross-over step parallel to the 
line of scrimmage as he did in A-1-7, executes a front cross-over step perpendicular 
to the line of scrimmage. This type of pivot is important in connection with all 
plays where the quarterback must retreat rapidly from the line of scrimmage. B-1. 
Here Albert has just taken possession of the has shifted his weight to his right 
foot and is beginning to pivot on his right foot. B-2. Now Albert is about to pick 
up his left foot and start retreating di backward, with the“ball in readiness 
for the hand-off, or some other maneuver. B-3. In this picture Albert’s left foot is 
off the ground and he is on the way. B-4. Here Albert has almost tarned complete- 
ly around and could, if he wanted, hide the ball orsnan | by pulling it in to his 
stomach. B-5. The speed with which this pivot is executed may be judged by the 

ition of the center who made his charge instantaneously as he snapped the ball, 

t still has only been able to make one step. B-6. Albert completed a right-about 
face and is in ition to hand-off right where he is or continue retreating. Note 
that his right foot is now approximately directly behind his left foot. 
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Series C — The Hop Pivot 


C-1. Although the ball is off the ground 
and almost in Albert’s hands he has not 
pulled away from the center the slightest, 
and won’t until he actually has a firm 
grasp of the ball. 


C-2. Here Albert has the ball securely 
in both hands and is starting a “Hop” 
pivot. 


C-3. Albert is purposely “showing” the 
ball as he is executing his pivot. Note 
Albert’s feet are both off the ground. 


C-4. Albert is here half way around, 
still with both feet off the ground but 
beginning to lower the ball. 


C-5. Albert has now completed his pivot, 
is facing directly backward with both 
feet back on the ground in exactly the 
same spots as before the pivot, but with 
the feet reversed. 


C-6. The ball is being held low, motion- 
less, ready for the ball-carrier to take it 
for a drive right over center. This pivot 
has been executed so quickly the center, 
although starting right on the snap, has 
barely left his position. 


The Bowler’s Skip Pivot 


D-1. Here the quarterback is just start- 
ing to “step out” with his right foot, the 
first step in the “Bowler’s Skip” pivot, 
which he uses in executing a long under- 
hand lateral. 
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D-2.. Albert here has his weight on his 
right foot and is placing the ball in his 
left hand to spiral. 


D-3. Albert is beginning the second step 
of his “Bowler’s Skip,”’ sighting his target. 


D-4. Albert has now taken the second 
step of the skip and is bringing the ball 
back no farther than his hip, preparatory 
to throwing. 


D-5. Albert has just taken the third 


step and is starting his throw. 


D-6. Albert has now thrown the ball 
and is following through to insure ac- 
curacy. 


E-1. Albert is left-handed and on the 
“Bowler’s Skip”, pivots to his left. His 
first step is a rear retreat step. Here he 
has the ball and is just starting a rear 
retreat step. 


E-2: Here his right foot is off the 
ground and he is getting the ball placed 
in his left hand ready to spiral. 


E-3. Now Albert is about to put his 
right foot down} preparatory to executing 
the second step of the “Bowler’s Skip” 
pivot. ° 


E-4. Here Albert is already on the third 
step and is bringing the ball back to 
his hip ready to throw. 
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into him while pivoting, and he must 
leave as much room as possible for the 
guards to pull out without getting 
bumped by them. 

In the stance, everyone agrees that, 
laterally the feet should be separated 
a little more than the width of the 
hips. Opinion is divided, however, as 
to whether the feet should be on a 
line parallel to the line of scrimmage 
or whether one foot should be plac- 
ed back of the other. Disagreement al- 
so exists as to how far one foot should 
be back of the other. 

There will be no attempt in this 
article to prove that one style is su- 
perior to another but some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
will be pointed out. 

It is a little easier for a quarterback 
to make some pivots, especially the 
front cross-over pivots, if one foot is 
back a little. These pivots call for a 
different foot being back on different 
plays. This may be a tip-off to the de- 
fense as to which way the play is go- 
ing. Some quarterbacks, also, have 
difficulty remembering which foot is 
to be back on the different plays, and 
this mental effort only increases the’ 
already heavy mental load they carry. 


E-5. In this picture Albert is starting 
his throw. 

E-G6. Here the ball is spiralled on the 
way and Albert is following through for 
accuracy. 
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The Pull-a-Way Pivot 


F-1. In this picture Albert is beginning 
a “Pull-a-Way” pivot. He has just taken 
the ball and has started to shift his weight 
to his left foot. 


F-2. Instantaneously, after he gets firm 
rip on ball, he picks up his left foot 
and starts swinging it around backwards, 
pivoting on his right foot. 


F-3. Here all his weight has been shifted 
to his right foot and he is partially turned 
away from the center; the ball is being 
grasped firmly with both hands. 
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LARK D. Shaughnessy first 

brought The Modern T For- 
mation into j with bis 
great Stanford team. To this day 
Clark Shaughnessy remains the 
“Master of the T.” We are privileged 
to carry this article on the all-+m- 
portant phase of Footwork of the 
Quarterback in the T. bse gpa 
bas collected all bis Stanford greats 
to perpetuate the first T Formation 
team in motion pictures. These bigh- 
ly instructive films are being dis- 
tributed by the producer, Avis 
Films, Inc. 


There is an advantage in having 
one foot back about eighteen inches. 
This enables the quarterback to “get 
away” from the line of scrimmage fast- 
er than when both feet are even or 
one is back just a little. This is par- 
ticularly advantageous when the de- 
fensive linemen are submarining and 
grabbing for the quarterback’s feet 
and on forward pass plays where he 
must retreat as fast as possible. 


Keeping both feet on a line paral- 
lel to the line of scrimmage until the 
snap has the definite advantage of 
reducing the mental load on the quar- 
terback and eliminates the possibility 
of tip-offs. When the quarterback is 
nimble, this is very satisfactory. When 
this stance is used, it is usually best 
for the quarterback to have one foot 
slightly back, possibly six inches. 

Keeping the same foot back all the 
time has some advantages. It is easy 
for a quarterback to remember and it 
provides no tip-offs. It also enables 
him to “get away” from the line of 
scrimmage fast. Front cross-over 
pivots to the side of the “up” foot 
are difficult, however, and will handi- 
cap the quarterback’s ball-handling a 
little. 

Another type of footwork is that of 
keeping both feet even until just as 
the ball is snapped, and then drop 
one foot back on which to pivot. This 
is probably the most effective = 
after it is learned, but is the most dif- 
ficult to learn because of the timing 
involved. 

No matter which method is used, 
the quarterback must always stand 
flat-footed, with his weight on the 
balls of his feet all the time he is be- 
hind the center until the ball is in his 
hands. Then, and not before, he in- 
stantly shifts his weight to the foot 
upon which he is to pivot. The pur- 

of this is to enable him to stretch 
forward with his hands in case the 
center inadvertently charges forward 
slightly before he has started his snap. 
The center is, of course, not supposed 
to do this, but occasionally he does, 
(continued on page 30) 


F-4, Albert now is about to put his 
right foot down directly bebind his left 
foot, holding the ball motionless at a 
certain spot. 


F-5. Note now he is turning his head 
and trunk directly back to be 
out of the path of the fullback. 


F-6. Albert has now completed the 
pivot and is ready to present the ball 
to the fullback for an actual exchange or 
a fake exchange. By turning his head, 

afid trunk directly backwards, 
ha enables the fullback to pass very close 
without colliding, thus greatly increasing 
the deception and preventing the defense 
from really knowing whether the ball 
was exchanged or not. 
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IDOL fe Zp Hime 


There’s ample reason why the Spalding J5-V is a 
favorite with coaches—not only for big games but 
for daily team practice as well. 

A secret tanning process, exclusive with Spald- 
ing, gives these rugged “pigskins” their rich, 
unmistakable color—their easy-to-grasp, sweet-to- 
toss “feel.” 

Hand finishing ... 100% testing . . . superior 
workmanship . . . guarantee the balance and accu- 
racy of this great foot ball. Equip your team with 
the Spalding J5-V! 


Fel pds 
SPALOING @ | 2x 


to coast... it’s the Spalding J5-V! 
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School Boxing 


Som states permit interscholastic boxing and 
some prohibit the sport. The arguments 
against the inclusion of the sport on the interscho- 
lastic program largely center around three focal 
points. First, that boxing by its very nature teaches 
aggressiveness. Secondly, that boxing is a danger- 
ous sport and requires close supervision, and that 
there are not enough good instructors available to 
supervise the program. The third argument 
seems to say that success in amateur boxing leads 
to a career in the professional ring, and, as Grant- 
land Rice has reportedly said: “The fight game is 
largely a collection of bums, punks and hood- 
lums.” 


Father Paul Ciangetti, of Saint Henry School, 
Erlanger, Kentucky, in “The Messenger,” the 
newspaper of the Catholic Diocese of Covington, 
Kentucky makes a rather stirring defense of ama- 
teur boxing, with the emphasis on interscholastic 
boxing. We have incorporated some of his argu- 
ments with ours in defense of what we consider to 
be a worth-while sport for interscholastic pro- 
grams. 

With the first argument, that boxing instills 
aggressiveness in its participants, we will go along. 
In fact, we believe that aggressiveness should not 
be used as a condemnation of the sport, but rather 
as a commendation. Can’t we as American people 
stand a little of the aggressive spirit of our fore- 
fathers, the same aggressive spirit that made Amer- 
ica great? This is the same aggressive spirit that 
made our forefathers feel it was natural to work 
for a living. It is not the spirit of today that has 
permeated the thought of the country wherein we 
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find many people thinking the government owes 
them a living. Football certainly teaches aggressive- 
ness and yet we don’t condemn the sport on that 
ground. 


With the second argument, that boxing is a 
dangerous sport and requires close supervision, 
we agree; but again we feel that some qualifica- 
tion of the statement is necessary. Father Ciangetti 
points out that in league boxing meets over the 
past four years, there have been two injuries, (one 
cut eyebrow and one cut cheek). Last fall alone 
states Father Ciangetti, Newport Catholic High 
School spent at least four hundred dollars for foot- 
ball injuries. ‘Io condemn the sport because there 
are not enough qualified instructors to supervise 
it amply is like condemning education because 
there is a shortage of qualified teachers. If there 
were a demand for qualified boxing instructors, 
the country’s colleges offering physical education 
majors would be quick to offer courses in this divi- 
sion of athletics. It is simply the old law of supply 
and demand all over again. 


The third argument, that those proficient in 
boxing would be led ultimately to professional 
ranks and association with “bums, punks and 
hoodlums”, also seems to need some qualifications. 
One of the generally-accepted facts about profes- 
sional boxing is that it is crooked. That, however, 
is not peculiar solely to boxing. A year ago last 
fall we had the “fix” scandal in professional foot- 
ball. This winter brought forth a similar scandal 
in professional hockey. Baseball, of course, had 
its historic Black Sox scandal, and last summer 
there were rumors of something “fishy” in several 
lower classification leagues. Professional basket- 
ball has so far, to the best of our knowledge, re- 
sisted the stigma of a “fix.” However, we are sorry 
to say that college basketball has already had the 
dirty finger pointed at it in regard to the “fix” in 
New York. Professional wrestling is so much a 
“phoney” that some newspapers, in conjunction 
with announcements of wrestling matches say: 
“Due to the lack of s pace on the entertainment 
page, this item is included on the sports page.” 
Yes, practically all professional sports have in their 
ranks some who will sell their honor for a few 
dollars. 


We cannot recall the names of more than sev- 
eral National Collegiate Athletic Association box- 
ing champions who have fought professionally. As 
Father Ciangetti aptly points out, “Must we de- 
prive the many for the few’? At the most there 
are approximately a thousand playing professional 
football in the country. It has been variously 
estimated that forty thousand played college foot- 
bail last year. Thus, we have room for only one 
of forty college players in professional ranks. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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IS SUL MOT TO LF... 


TO GET FLOODLIGHTS FOR NIGHT GAMES THIS FALL 





This is the Big League Floodlight 
that’s become sport’s favorite 


General Electric’s “big-league” L-69 
floodlight, first installed at Yankee 
Stadium, last year at Fenway Park 
and Crosley Field, this year at Briggs 
Stadium, has already been used in 
lighting more than 100 football and 
baseball fields. 

Now sport's favorite, this floodlight 
gives more illumination per unit, more 
illumination per watt, and requires less 
maintenance per year than any other 
floodlight. And—its high initial effi- 
ciency will remain high because of the 
processed-aluminum reflector protect: 
ed by the spun-sealed Tufflex glass. 


for MAY, 1948 


It’s still not too late to get floodlights into service in time for this coming 
fall’s games. But—it will take time to work out details, and still more 
time for actual installation. So, you must act now—quickly—if you are 
to have a new installation, or improvements in an existing installation 
ready for the ’48 season. 


We can help. We have prepared standard installation plans that cover 


most football lighting requirements. From these, you can quickly de- 
termine just what is required—for various levels of lighting. You can 
get copies from the Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Or for personal assistance, call the nearest G-E 
apparatus agent or Apparatus Dept. sales office. 


One important point about these plans—particularly when you use G-E 
L-69 floodlights: You’ll save installation time. Focussing point for each 
floodlight is given, and with the chart that is supplied with a G-E in- 
stallation, each can be aimed during day-time installation. You'll get 
fully satisfactory lighting the first time the lights go on. 


So—“light up” now for a bigger gate in 48. And—use L-69’s for as- 
surance that you’ll get the extra revenue for years to come—with con- 


tinued high efficiency and low maintenance. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


461-118 
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The NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 1948 


(Gasfattall Pinals 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 
A 
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letic Association basketball finals 
in New York pitted Kentucky from 
the East against Baylor of the West. 
This was a game in which Kentucky, 
aided by the height element and ex- 
cellent reserve strength, outplayed 
Baylor, topping them by the score 
of 58-42. 

In Ralph Beard and Ken Rollins, 
Kentucky presented two very quick 
and agile guards, both of whom 
could change pace or direction nice- 
ly in their dribbling, could cut very 
sharply and hit the basket with dead- 
ly accuracy on set shots if the de- 
fense loosened. Groza, their large 
pivot man, was highly productive 
underneath as was Jones, their large, 
rugged right forward. Line, who ex- 
celled for Kentucky last year in their 
1947 game against Utah, was in- 
serted at one stage in the second 
half and came through with two 
timely left-hand push shots with 
which he had been so deadly in 1947. 

The 1948 Kentucky edition em- 
ployed the fast break in three-lane 
straight-driving style with great ef- 
fectiveness. Their first five or six 
baskets were scored on fast breaks 
in which there was either a side-line 
or middle pass-out, and the first 
three men to form drove with light- 
ning rapidity in straight lines, pass- 
ing quickly and surely into the lay- 
up area. The Kentucky fast break for 


the most part worked as shown in - ¥ e. 
Diagrams | and 2. . 
One retrieved the ball and passed e ‘eo: Hing 
out to 2 who immediately whipped DIAG.7 Beard 
the ball to 3. Three relayed quickly 
to 4 who shot. 

In Diagram 2, if the pass-out to 
2 was impossible, the ball frequently 
went to 3 in the middle. Three then 
fed 2 who return-passed to 3 who 
shot or fed 4. 

Once the defense had formed, Ken- 7 
tucky utilized a three-in, two-out of- a CY : et 
fense with Groza on the post, Jones _~ 
at right forward, Barker at left, Oeded Groza Jon es 
Beard and Rollins handling the ball 
in the guard slots (Diagram 3). 

At one stage of the second half, 

Jones moved in the post, Groza 
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Made from thick polished 
plate glass, correctly pro- 
duced for this purpose, and 
properly mounted, Nurre 
Plate Glass Banks have 
stood the test for a quar- 
ter century and have never 
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Plan now for next 
season’s basketball. 
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moved over to left forward, and Line 
took the right-forward post. This 
did not handicap Kentucky since the 
driving Jones, who is six feet, four 
inches, hook-shoots and follows very 
well. Beard and Rollins would shoot 
if the man playing them did not 
guard closely. In such cases the three 
front-line men followed hard. If the 
defense played tighter, which Baylor 
did more in the second half, they 
used long cuts. Some of Kentucky’s 
offensive maneuvers are shown in 
Diagrams 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

Diagram 4. Beard passed to Jones 
cutting to the edge of the “keyhole”. 
Jones faked continuation of his 
drive across, Groza cleared, Jones 
banked a right-hand turn shot. 

The play, shown in Diagram 5, 
which Kentucky has used with ex- 
cellent results the past three or four 
years was worked to both sides. Rol- 
lins fed Jones then screened inside 
(or outside). Beard cut outside, 
Jones fed him and Beard drove in for 
a score. 

Diagram 6. Beard fed Barker, 
Groza screened to the opposite side 
of the ball for Jones to whom Barker 
delivered the ball! for a shot and score. 

Diagram 7. This play was the one 
Kentucky featured most during the 
second half. Rollins fed Jones who 
return-passed to Rollins. Rollins 
drove a few steps down the side line 
then pivoted and fed Beard for whom 
Jones had set a backward screen as 
shown. 

The out-of-bounds play from under 
the basket, shown in Diagram 8, was 
frequently used by Kentucky. It was 
also worked with the screeners mov- 
ing to their left. 

Kentucky’s defense was exceptional. 
Their use of hands, their footwork 
and rebounding were exceptionally 
good. They played strict man-for-man, 
sliding through on screens and fading 
rapidly and well on penetration to- 
ward the basket. They were success- 
ful in many interceptions, and stole 
many Baylor dribbles the first half by 
playing tightly. 

Kentucky’s first-period overplaying 
in their defensive end of the floor 
was very effective because Baylor did 
not change direction or break deep- 
ly in their shuttling of the ball. Ken- 
tucky switched a few times against 
the screens which Baylor used in the 
first half but slid through, for the 
most part, throughout the game. 

Baylor had a good ball-handling 
team and made a fairly good come- 
back after a poor first half at the end 
of which they trailed by thirteen 
points. They used, as did Kentucky, 
a three-in and two-out set-up and at 
intervals employed a fast break in 
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which a crossing technique was ap- 
plied. In their set offense some of 
the more effective plays that they 
used are shown in Diagrams 9, 10 
and Il. 

Diagram 9. Heathington on the 
post was overplayed by Groza as he 
met the ball from Robinson so he 
reversed, dribbled in and scored. 

Diagram 10. One passed to 2 who 
passed to 3 for whom | had screened. 
Three shot. Four cleared. 

Diagram 11. This is a sequence to 
the play shown in Diagram 10. After 
three got the ball, 4 and 2 scissored 
as shown, and 3 fed either 4 or 2. 
Baylor netted two scores in succession 
on this play. 

Heathington, the Baylor center, 
handled the pivot slot with Robin- 
son, their clever ball-handling guard, 
periodically moving in. Preston, 
Heathington’s relief, did a “‘bang-up” 
job in the pivot slot both defensively 
and offensively. When Kentucky 
switched a few times on the diagonal 
screen plays used by Baylor early 
in the game, Baylor began using more 
side-line screens with some shuttling. 

Diagram 12. Robinson fed Owens 
and screened inside. Owens dribbled 
around the screen to score as Heath- 
ington cleared. This play was worked 
on both sides. 

Diagram 13. Baylor used this out- 
of-bounds play. Robinson screened 
for Owens. The handler fed Robin- 
son who hooked a left-hand shot in 
for a score. 

In the first half Baylor had a ten- 
dency to overpass the ball and failed 
to cut. When they started weaving, 
their failure to change direction in 
cutting or dribbling enabled the Ken- 
tucky boys to overplay them and steal 
the ball. The second half differed 
in that Baylor moved more intelli- 
gently, drove inside harder, fast-broke 
when it was possible and rebounded 
far better. Their defense the first 
half was weak against the fast break, 
and they permitted Beard and Rol- 
lins considerable room for long shots. 
In the second half, they remedied this 
by better rebounding and _ closer 
checking. Kentucky is a hard team 
for anyone to beat since it has size, 
speed, shooting ability and a tenacious 
defense. 

In the consolation tilt this year 
Holy Cross, 1947 champions, met 
Kansas State. Holy Cross completely 
dominated the first half to lead 
Kansas State at half time by twelve 
points. Kansas State in the second 
half did some fine fast-breaking and 
good driving to make a close contest 
out of the game which ended Holy 
Cross 60, Kansas State 54. Holy Cross 

(continued 'on page 56) 
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BUILDING TRACK PARTICIPATION 















age V. Ogden bas been with 
the Philadelphia school system 
since 1930. His track teams at North- 
east ~ School won the Penn Relay 
class championships seven straight 
years and the Philadelphia high 
school team championships five 
straight years. He was coach of 
track and field at Temple Usiver- 
sity im 1930 where be developed 
Eulace Peacock. He became chair- 
man of track and field for the Phil- 
adelphia schools in 1936, 





R. Freebairn, Northeast High School, One Mile Run — 4:33.6 


eet ell, son, how did you make 

Weur in the races today?”, is a 
familiar question that has been, and 
is being, asked by the fathers of boys 
all over the country during the track 
and field season. The usual answer 
of the great majority is: “Aw, I was 
eliminated in the heats, never even 
got to the semifinals.” 

This fact made the officials con- 
nected with track and field in the 
Philadelphia public high schools de- 
cide to do something about it. A 
committee composed of Robert 
Coates, Dr. C. L. S. Raby, Bert Bar- 
ron, all coaches in the league and 
Ben Ogden, chairman, met eften in 
1939. During these meetings many 
plans were discussed, tested and 
abandoned. Eventually a plan was 
tried out in several meets on dual, 
triangular and quadrangular bases. 
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This plan was workable, practical 
and simple. It was adopted on a 
probationary schedule and then fi- 
nally approved in 1940. Since then -it 
has been used successfully with minor 
changes being made as additional 
high schools join the league. 

The scheme had a twofold purpose: 
First, to enable more boys to score. 
Second, to increase the opportunity 
for more boys to compete. 

From the results obtained we feel 
that our efforts have definitely prov- 
ed their value in both respects. We 
invite comments from the readers of 
this article as to their reactions. It 
should be tried, however, for a pe- 
riod of more than one year. 

In the Philadelphia system there 
now are fifteen high schools each of 
which has from 300 to 3600 boys. 
Fourteen of these schools will com- 


pete in 1948. This article has to do 
with the results in 1947 when only 
thirteen schools were in the league. 
Not all of these schools have fields 
nor are all the fields well equipped. 

The schedule for 1947 was based on 
a twelve-team round robin plus one 
constant. The track season in Phil- 
adelphia should be over by the first 
few days in June to allow seniors on 
the various teams adequate time to 
devote to their studies in the last 
three weeks of the term. To make 
this possible and because of weather 
conditions, and so that each school 
might meet every other school in the 
league, the schedule as shown was 
arranged. The final championships 
are held at Franklin Field of the 
University of Pennsylvania through 
whose courtesy all the facilities and 
the field are given free for both the 
public high school championships 
and the interleague championship. 

In addition to the regular schedule 
there are outside meets in the subur- 
ban area where supplementary com- 
petition may be had. Many of our 
schools send their best boys to these 
meets which are run on the typical 
college plan. 

It is thts typical college plan that 
we have abandoned in Philadelphia. 
In it there is no place for the begin- 
ner, or the boy of non-championship 
caliber, to compete with those of his 
own ability and score for himself or 
his team. Even in dual meet compe- 
tition, relatively few do the scoring. 
It is obvious, therefore, that track 
presents a rather peculiar problem. 
In ‘almost all the other so-called 
major sports a ball of some sort is 
used. There is a measure of fun, 
even between two persons, if a ball 
can be used. Space is not so great a 
factor as it is in track. Track is dis- 
tinctly individual and requires a 
great deal of self-motivation as well 
as such facilities as a track and the 
space for it. 

For those boys who do not have, 
either by inherent ability or acquired 
skill, the capacity to eompete or score, 
the future looks bleak and unpromis- 
ing, and the lure of other sports, 
major or minor, attracts many who, 
if they could see a few years ahead, 
would stick to the squad and become 
fine athletes. 

We have developed a_ scheme, 
which, if no boy doubles up, permits 
110 boys on one team to actually run, 
jump and score in a dual meet. If 
they double up fifty-five boys can do 
it, which is about thirty-five more 
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than in meets under the collegiate 
lan. 

We allow a boy to compete in only 
two events. This cuts down somewhat 
on superior specialization but it in- 
creases the chances of others, and the 
fact that there are others competing 
in the same event forces the top boy 
to keep trying continually. 

In our type of meet a minimum of 
five boys must be entered in an event 
and must compete in that event. 
With twenty-two events one can easily 
see where we can use 110 boys. In 
one of our bigger schools this spring 
it looks as if the entire squad will 
number about 300. That is more than 
many high schools have in their 
total enrollment. Where the big city 
schools have these large numbers we 
believe that we should afford more 
opportunity for more boys. 

Just what is this scheme that we 
have been talking about? In the East, 
and particularly in Philadelphia and 
its suburbs, we operate under the 
I.C. 4A rules and order of events. 
We do not use the javelin, hammer or 
discus due to lack of space and pos- 
sible danger in our crowded areas. 
That leaves us the shot, pole vault, 
running high jump and running 
broad jump for the field and all 
other events, except the two-mile 
run, for the track. 

We take the order of events, there- 
fore, and divide them into individual 
and relay. events. For example, let 
us take the 120-yard high-hurdle 
event which happens to be first in 
the 1.C.4 A order of events. What we 
do in this event we do in all the other 
running events. A coach enters (Rule 
since changed, 1948) his best high 
hurdler. So does every coach of the 
other teams entered in that event 
in dual, triangular, quadrangular or 





TRACK SCHEDULE 
— SPRING 1947 


Wednesday, April 23 


Bartram — Central — Dobbins — 
Frankford 

Franklin — Germantown — Northeast 
— Olney 


Overbrook — Roxborough — South 
Phila. — West Phila. — Bok 
Friday and Saturday, April 25-26 

Penn Relays 

Wednesday, April 30 

Bartram — Franklin — Overbrook 

Central — Germantown — Roxbor- 
ough — Bok 

Frankford — Northeast — South Phila. 

Dobbins — Olney — West Phila. 

Wednesday, May 7 

Central — Franklin — West Phila. 

Bartram — Germantown — South 
Phila. 

Dobbins — Northeast — Roxborough 
—Bok 

Frankford — Olney — Overbrook 

Wednesday, May 14 

Bartram — Northeast — West Phila. 

Central — Olney — South Phila. 

Frankford — Franklin — Roxbor- 
ough — Bok 

Dobbins — Germantown — Overbrook 

Wednesday, May 21 

Bartram — Olney — Roxborough -- 
Bok 

Central — Northeast — Overbrook 

Frankford — Germantown — West 
Phila. 

Dobbins — Franklin — South Phila. 

Saturday, May 24 

P.P.H.S. Championships — Franklin 
Field , 

Wednesday, May 28 

Interleague Championships — Frank- 
lin Field 





championship meets. In a quadrangu- 
lar meet, therefore, we have four 
“best” boys who run one race. This 
race is a final. The scoring is quite 
simple for there is always a point for 
every place, and the number of places 
is based on the number of teams 
competing. The value of the place 
is the inversion of the number of 
teams entered in the whole meet, not 
just the event. Comirig back to our 
squad meet and che 120-yard high- 
hurdle event, we find that first place 
is four points, second place is three 
points, third place is two points and 
fourth place is one point. The total 
number of points that may be scored 
in any one event is ten, This applies 
to the individual and the relay sec- 
tion of each event. 

When the individual event is fin- 
ished it is immediately followed by 
the relay. Using our hurdle as an 
example, we find that four individuals 
ran in the individual 120-yard high- 
hurdle event. This was scored 4-3-2-1. 
This was followed by a 480-yard high- 
hurdle shuttle relay, four boys run- 
ning for each school, and the scor- 
ing for the relay team was 4-3-2-1. 

Here we see that each school ran 
an individual and then four boys in 
a relay in the same event. The boy 
who ran as an individual cannot come 
back and run in the 480-yard shuttle. 
He can run in some other event later 
on or compete in a field event but 
no boy can compete in the individual 
and relay sections of the same event. 


In the field events five boys are 
entered by a school, and here the 
best effort of all five automatically 
puts the boy who made it in the 
individual championship _ bracket. 
The lower achievement efforts of 
the other four boys are added to- 
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Starting gate used in the dashes and hurdles. 
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gether and the total recorded for that 
school, which automatically is the 
relay score for that school in that 
event. Therefore by comparing in- 
dividual records the places are scored 
for the individual, and rankings are 
so made. By comparing relay records 
the places are scored and rankings 
are again made. All scoring is based 
on the inverted value of the number 
of teams competing, and the same 
value is given to the individual as 
to the relay. 


The fact that the individual scores 


as much as the relay team creates 
a lower re of competition, which 
is as it should be. We have found 
over the years that the best boy may 
not always be the best when he has 
four others constantly pushing them- 
selves and him to further achievement. 

The reader may now ask, “How 
about the others below number 
five?” Here again is the value of this 
system. The range in any one event 
and any one school in that event, 
(depending on the number in their 
whole track squad) always gives any 


one boy a chance to make it. We have 
records where the last man on one 
shot-put relay team of one school 
was a different boy each week and 
the “best” boy was a different one 
each week. The distances of all of 
the boys who competed increased 
much more than it would have done 
under the collegiate plan. 

The benefit is apparent. Not only 
is the individual scoring and plac. 
ing, but four other boys, in the same 
event, are competing, scoring and 


(Continued on page 59) 




























































































































































































P H 
CONTESTANTS : 
SCHOOL ° s Time PLACE POINTS 
E v LAST NAME FIRST NAME FORM A 
440-YARD RELAY 
MALF-MILE RELAY 
ONE-MILE RELAY 
TWO-MILE RELAY 
FOUR-MILE RELAY 
LOW-HURDLE RELAY 
HIGH-HURDLE RELAY 
. 
P H 
SCHOOL Pat — TIME PLACE POINTS 
E T LAST NAME FIRST NAME FORM B 
100-YARD DASH 
220-YARD DASH 
440-YARD RUN 
1/2-MILE RUN 
Low HURDLES 
HIGH HURDLES 
FORM C 
SHOT PUT; RUNNING BROAD JUMP; HOP-STEP-JUMP; DISCUS; JAVELIN; CIRCLE BEST PERFORMANCE OF EACH CONTESTANT IN TRIALS | —2—53. 
CONTESTANTS BEST BEST INDIVIDUAL 
sScuooL ist Triac 2nd TRIAL Sao TRIAL INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE PLACE POINTS 
LAST NAME FIRST NAME PERFORMANCE OF TEAM 
HIGH JUMP; POLE VAULT; CIRCLE BEST PERFORMANCE OF EACH CONESTANT. 
emetietind H >_—> BEST 
<_——+ HEIGHTS— wna » ..% 
INDIVIO- UAL 
scnoot CONTESTANTS UAL parror. | PLACE] ports 
PERFOR- MANCE 
FIRST NAME LAST NAME MANCE | OF TEAM 
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— 3. This peculiar looking diagram 
is a cutting chart used as a guide for 
a3 cutting SPOToBILT football shoes “Sm £g@" 
op from kangaroo hide. 
At first glance it would seem that this 
chart was devised solely for the purpose of get- 
ting the most out of each hide. Basically this is 
true, but there is more to it than that. This careful, scientific cutting is indicative of the 
Each kangaroo hide varies in tensile strength painstaking care that goes into the manufacture 
— and thickness. It also stretches more in some of every SPOT BILT athletic shoe. 
i directions than in others. 


This chart takes advantage of the variations in 


the kangaroo hide, with the quarters placed so S A ‘tia | 
that they are cut out of the strongest part of the PCO pier 
hide with the greatest stretch in the most advan- T 

POINTS| é 


tageous direction. 


— Each part of the shoe is placed in this pattern 
‘ P ° ° . No Compresso-Lock 
with due consideration of the part it plays in the Detachable Cleat, 
round or oblong, 
has ever come off 
on the playing field! 


assembled shoe. 





SPOTcBILT, INC. 
1635 Augusta Bivd. . Chicago 22, Wl. 
This is the fifth of a series of 


informative advertisements. 


SINCE 1898, MAKERS OF THE FINEST IN ATHLETIC SHOES 
IRNAL for MAY, 1948 
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Quarterback Footwork in The T 
(continued from page 16) 


The Front Half-Pivot 


(1) On this pivot the quarterback 
executes a front cross-over step with 
his left foot, pivoting on his right 
foot, and placing his left foot down 
on a line parallel to the line of scrim- 
mage. The length of the step varies 
with the “hole”, the style of the play 
and the ball-carrier, but consists of 
one step. 


The Retreat Half-Pivot 


(2) Here the quarterback pivots 
backward on his left foot, placing his 
left foot down in exactly the same 
place as on the front half-pivot. This 
pivot is slightly slower than the 
front half-pivot. 


The Front Retreat-Pivot 


(3) This is a front cross-over with 
the left foot, pivoting on the right 
foot, in which the quarterback re- 
treats from the line of scrimmage. 
The angle at which he retreats varies 
with the play to be executed, as does 
the length of his step or steps, as 
in this pivot the quarterback may 
have to use more than one step. 


The Rear Retreat-Pivot 


(4) In this pivot the quarterback 
gets to the same spot as he would 
on the front retreat-pivot, assuming 
the same play has beeen called, but 
pad yas he does it by pivoting back- 
ward. 


The Hop-Pivot 


(5) This is a rear pivot but there 
is no retreat, no advance, nor lateral 
movement. The quarterback does an 
about-face hop om both feet. landing 
with his feet in exactly the same 
spots as before the pivot, but with 
his feet reversed. This pivot must be 
executed very quickly. 


The Pull-Away Pivot 


(6) Here the quarterback “pulls” 
his right foot, his head and shoulders 
out of the path of the ball-carrier. 
On this pivot the quarterback must 
turn his trunk away from the line 
of scrimmage at an angle that en- 
ables the ball-carrier or fake ball- 
catrier to come so close that there is 
practically no “daylight” between 
them. He places his right foot down 
at different angles to the line of 
scrimmage depending upon the play, 
but never farther around than di- 
rectly behind his left foot. 


The Bowler’s Skip-Pivot 


(7) This is used only on end runs 
or fake end-runs ‘and enables the 
quarterback to retain or fake-retain 
possession of the ball until the very 
last instant, thus ay the defense 
guessing as to whether the quarter- 


back is going to lateral the ball, or 
keep it and do something else. In 
the meantime the rest of his team 
mates are carrying out their assign- 
ments while the defense is waiting 
to see what the play is. On plays to 
the right, the quarterback, if right- 
hand starts with a rear retreat- 
pivot then “bowler skips” and throws 
a long under-lateral spiral. After let- 
ting the ball go, he quarterback 
follows through. This enables, him to 
throw more accurately and to be in 
position to recover a fumble, in case 
there is one, on the actual laterals. 
On such plays to the left, everything 
is the same except that the first step 
is a front retreat-pivot. On both, the 
angle is about a forty-five degree 
angle with the line of scrimmage. If 
the quarterback is left-handed he 
merely reverses this footwork. 


The Trap-Pivot 


(8) On this pivot the quarterback 
first executes a front retreat-pivot, 
faking an underhand toss with both 
hands to the right half or fullback 
who runs around to their right, reach- 
ing back for the toss. Then the quarter- 
back pulls his right foot away from 
the path of the ball-carrier. The angle, 
that the quarterback makes on his 
first step, and the length of the steps 
depend upon the type of trap that 
has been called. 


The Fast-Pivot 


(9) This is used in connection with 
an overhand lateral, thrown as fast 
as possible after the quarterback gets 
the ball from center. He takes only 
one step, the ball being on the way 
at the completion of the first step. 
Usually this pass goes to a man-in- 
motion, but not always. On such pivots 
to the right, the quarterback executes 
a front retreat-step. To the left he 
steps out, angling back with his left 
foot. (It is assumed here that the 
quarterback is right-handed. If he 
were left-handed he would do the 
opposite.) 


The Toss-Pivot 


(10) On this pivot the quarterback 
executes a front retreat-pivot either 
way and tosses the ball with both 
hands in ome continuous scooping 
motion as he takes it from the center 
always following through for possible 
fumbles. 


The Flip-Pivot 


(11) For a quick-opening play in- 
side defensive end, the quarterback 
flips the ball to the right or left half 
without movement of feet or head 
and without looking. The ball is 
flipped low, on a slight angle back 
from the line of scrimmage, to the 
halfback. After the quarterback com- 
pletes the flip, he executes a front 
retreat-pivot perpendicular to the line 
of scrimmage and fakes a hand-off 
to the fullback. 


(continued on page 49) 
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PLASTIC 


Additional foam rubber padding at fore~ 
head and back of neck for increased protection. 


HELMET 


New type of hammock suspension in 





crown. Hammock completely bound to 
helmet without use of metal rivets. 


New type, soft, foam rubber edge 
is achieved by inserting a rubber 
cushion beneath vinyl binding. 


New type, combination, adjustable elastic and 





leather snap-on chin strap eliminating the 
use of leather tabs. Leather chin pad can be 
worn either on point of chin or under chin. 





SOME OF THE LEADING UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Alfred 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Auburr 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Alliance 
PWilelstilam @.la) 
Arkansas Teachers 


Poly 
lalelal 
Brown 


Baylor U 
Brooklyn College 


for MAY, 1948 


Bakersfield 
Bate 

Boston 
Chattanooga 
Compton 
Columbia 
[@tataialal<iil 
Canisius 
California Aggies 
Dayton 
Denver 
Davidson 


Florida 

Franklin & Mary 
Fordham 

Florida A. & M. * 
Findlay 

Georgia Tech 
Indiana 


Idaho 
lowa State 


USING MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH EQUIPMENT... 


lowa U 

Kentucky 

Kansas ~ 
Kansas Wesleyan 
Kent State 
Lafayette 
Louisiana State 


Los Angeles Rams 


Miami (Fla.) 
Miami (Ohio) 
Maine 
Mississippi 


Milliken 
Morris-Brown 
Marshall 
Mississippi Southern 
Northeastern 
Naval Academy 
Notre Dame 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
Niagara 
New Mexico 
Teachers 


North-lIllinois 
Teachers 

Oregon State 

Otterbein 

Puget Sound 

Pacific Lutheran 

Pacific University 

Pasadena 

Rollins 

Rio Grande 

St. Bonaventure 

South Dakota 

St. Mary's 

Southern California 

St. Martin's 

St. Vincent's 

St. Norbert’s 

St. Ambrose 

South Dakota Mines 












St. Lawrence 
Springfielc 
San Bernardin 
Texas 

Texas A. & M 
Texas Tech 
Mine: 
Trenton 

Utah 
B.C.t.A 
Upsala 
Villanova 


Texas 


Westminster 
Xavier 
Youngstown 
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POST-WAR COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 
INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


By Louis E. Means 
Director of Physical Education, University of Nebraska 


RIOR to World War II it was 

recognized that colleges and uni- 
versities all over the nation were mak- 
ing rapid progress in the develop- 
ment and expansion of the greatest 
recreational and intramural competi- 
tive program this nation had ever at- 
tempted. As could be expected, the 
war made such deep inroads into fac- 
ulty personnel and student enroll- 
ment that this phase of the modern 
physical education program suffered 
seriously. In some institutions it came 
to an abrupt standstill; others tried 
valiantly to continue as comprehen- 
sive a program as possible. 

When this study was begun several 
months ago, many universities report- 
ed a lack of program, or lamented the 
fact that they had not yet been able 
to return to pre-war status. The pur- 
pose of the study is to show the pres- 
ent status over the nation after we 
have had sufficient time to regain our 
confidence, our staff, and our stu- 
dents. It should also be able to point 
out new trends, unique ideas, new 
features, and the solution of problems 
which are significant to every insti- 
tution in the nation during the com- 
ing months and the permanent future. 


The great influx of veterans on 
every campus has caused many 
changes in administrative planning. 
This study will give some idea of 
how the veteran's problem is being 
handled. Smith! feels that “recreation 
and sports are perhaps the best means 
of rehabilitating the youthful appear- 
ing veteran who in reality is often 
weary, unsettled and old at heart. 
The hope is that the spark of vitality 
can once again be kindled through 
the process of an unending choice of 
stimulating competitive activities.” 

This study seeks to throw light on 
the following problems affecting 
small and large colleges and universi- 
ties obtained from detailed reports, 
personal letters, and answered ques- 
tionnaires from 140 institutions from 
every part of the nation: 


1 Warren E. Smith, A Survey of Post War 
Trends and Changes in cose? and Unit- 
versity Intramural Programs, M. S. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1947. 
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1. Activities now organized for com- 
petitive recreation; present activity 
status of intramurals. 

2. The extent to which skills are 
being taught in physical education 
classes which affect the sports and ac- 
tivities used competitively. 

3. New program features designed 
to give greater interest and activity 
for veterans. 

4. Status of co-recreational activities 
in the schools studied. 

5. Unique ideas found in the vari- 
ous programs which might prove a 
stimulus to others in planning the 
total program. 

6. Implications for the future col- 
lege and university program. 


A Great Revival Is Underway 


After a careful study of the pro- 
gram in existence in these institu- 
tions, it is apparent that a great re- 
vival is underway. A new and deeper 
emphasis has followed in the wake of 
war experiences and war physical fit- 
ness training. New intramural hand- 
books are coming off the press where 
two years ago most were out of date 
or non-existent. Fortunately many 
varsity coaches while in the service 
gained new and broader experience 
and philosophy on the value of sports 
for all, and are now returning to their 
jobs with new adminstrative blessing. 
Co-recreational planning is moving 
forward. Special plans are being de- 
veloped everywhere for the married 
veteran and his peculiar problems as 
a student. Staff p ersonnel is being 
appropriately incnteguhs 

A great drive for more adequate fa- 
cilities is gaining momentum. Many 
new fieldhouses and-gymnasiums are 
going up in spite of exorbitarit build- 
ing costs. Among schools now in pro- 
cess of building are University of 
North Dakota, Omaha University, 
Beloit College, Doane College, and 
the University of Nebraska where a 
new building will soon house intra- 
mural athletics and physical educa- 
tion exclusively. Smaller colleges still 
seem to be lagging behind in the new 
tempo of program enlargement. 








, oe E. MEANS began his career 
as director of athletics and coach 
of football, basketball and track at 
Blufftom High School, Indiana, from 
1926-29. In 1929-30 be served as 
director of athletics and physical 
education at Washington High 
School, South Bend, Indiana. From 
1930-36 be was athletic director and 
head coach of football, basketball 
and track at East High School, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. From 1936- 
45 he served in the same capacity 
at Beloit College, Wisconsin. In 1940 
he was presi of the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Bas- 
ketball. 











A new emphasis on recreation is 
apparent. Most schools are not shift- 
ing emphasis from the intercollegiate 
sports program to intramurals and 
student recreation, but are rightfully 
expanding the intercollegiate pro- 
gram and making room for a maxi- 
mum of sports for all. 

A close study of the Activities Chart 
created from this survey reveals that 
touch football still predominates as 
the major autumn sport in spite of 
injury hazards and progress made in 
such sports as soccer, speedball, six- 
man and regular eleven-man football. 
The chart is arranged so that the 83 
larger institutions and the 56 smaller 
colleges are in separate columns. 
Other predominating team sports are 
basketball, bowling, softball, and vol- 
leyball, with most schools using 
leagues in these activities. Predomi- 
nant individual sports are golf, hand- 
ball, track, wrestling, swimming, 
horse-shoes, table tennis and tennis. 
It was surprising to find ten smaller 
colleges having four or less organized 
intramural events in their entire pro- 
gram. One larger university had only 
three events per year, and ten larger 
schools reported having less than six 
sports. The majority show appreciable 
advances in intramural planning as 
reflected through types, numbers, and 
quality of events used. Many made 
reference to new and unique features 
in the program, with added impetus 
being given to instruction in skills. 
One large university has only two 
sports per year in its entire program. 
Many schools have not yet been able 
to edit and print a handbook, but al- 
most all have either developed new 
editions or are in the process of pre- 
paring them. 


Inadequate Provision in Skills 
Instruction 


The chart shows that inadequate 
provision in skills instruction is still 
a major problem in many large and 
small institutions. One small college 
taught only boxing, wrestling, and 
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ontains complete 1948 soitball rules, scoring 
rules, pictures of the 1947 champs and other in- 
teresting and valuable information. Shows of- 
ficial 1947 World’s Softball Champ elimina- 
tion brackets for men and women. Gives help- 
ful hints on hitting; explains laying out of soft- 
ball diamond, equipment, etc. Every softballer 
should have one. 
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eon” LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


ZB; FOR BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Third Annual 
Football Coaching School 
sponsored by 


THE OHIO HIGH SCHOOL 
| FOOTBALL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 


ae 


amen 


THE NATION’S 
jOUTSTANDING COACHES 


BEN OOSTERBAAN 
Head Coach, University of Michigan 
Rose Bowl Champs 


JACK BLOTT 


Line Coach, University of Michigan 


ART VALPEY 
Head Coach, Harvard University 
Formerly Michigan Assistant 


BOB HIGGINS 
Head Coach, Penn State 
Cotton Bow! Co-Champions 


SID GILMAN 
line Coach, Army 
1947 Head Coach, Miami 
Sun Bowl Champions 


DON FAUROT 
Head Coach, University of Missouri 


HERMAN HICKMAN 


Head Coach, Yale University 
Formerly, Army Line Coach 


BOBBY DODD 
Head Coach, Georgia Tech 
Orange Bow! Champions 


PAUL BROWN 


Head Coach, Cleveland Browns 
All America Pro Champs 


Registration Fee 
$5.00 — FOR MEMBERS 
$10.00 — FOR NON-MEMBERS 
The First 300 to Register Will Be the 


Guests of Canton Citizens at a Civic 
Banquet Thursday, August 12. 


s * * 


All Registrants Will Be Given 50 Yard 
Line Reserved Seat Ticket for the Ohio 
High School All-Star Game Friday, 
August 13. 


For Further Information Write to: 
JIM ROBINSON 
LEHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 
CANTON 3, OHIO 








weight lifting, with no provision for 
other sports and activities. Twenty 
larger universities and nine smaller 
colleges give no instruction in sports 
skills whatever in their physical edu- 


cation classes. Eight institutions re- 
port instruction in less than four ac- 
tivities. A large percentage of schools 
teach the vigorous and physical fit- 


(continued on page 40) 





Canton, Ohio - Aug. 14 
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Activities Chart For All Institutions 
(First column under each heading is for 83 larger schools, second column 
of figures for the 56 smaller institutions) 
CLASS 
LEAGUE OR INDIVIDUAL ORGANIZED INSTRUC- 
ACTIVITIES ROUND- TOURNEYS CO-RECREA- TION IN 
ORGANIZED ROBIN ONLY TIONAL P. E. CLASSES 
Archery 2 2 12 8 12 9 19 19 
Badminton 16 6 36— «18 21 #17 38 8=—.29 
Basketball 82 50 12 l l I 44 3] 
Basketball-Golf 2 2 4 2 0 0 3 l 
Baseball 25 16 0 0 ] 2 18 9 
Bicycling l 0 0 0 2 l 0 0 
Bowling 38 sd 12 3 7 7 14 7 
Boxing 7 l 39—s«13 0 0 35 15 
Cross Country 9 0 a 48 0 0 8 3 
Codeball l 0 0 0 l l 0 0 
Crew 2 l 5 0 0 0 2 I 
Croquet 0 0 0 0 3 2 0 0 
Dart Baseball l 0 0 l 3 3 0 2 
Fencing 5 0 23 l 3 0 27 5 
Football, Tackle 6 l 0 0 0 0 15 l 
Football, Touch 74 45 3 2 0 l $4. 25 
Free Throws 10 2 21 #18 0 l 4 65 
Golf 26 «610 49 18 8 5 ae 
Hockey, Ice 10 3 3 | 0 0. 3 2 
Golf Specialties 2 1 5 | 3 2 0 0 
Gymnastics 3 3 14 | 4 2 2 6 6 
Handball 25 7 41 16 2 0 36—s IL 
Hiking ee. 5 60 Ve ee 
Horseshoes 22 3 aw SB 4 2 9 5 
LaCrosse 2 0 l 0 0 90 4 l 
Football Contests 3 2 2 l 0 0) 0 0 
Bridge 2 l 3 0 4 2 l 0 
Paddleball 0 0 2 0 0 0 l 0 
Rifle Shooting 9 4 10 1 $2 ee 
Shuffleboard I 2 7 4 8 6 6 8 
Skating, Ice 0 0 2 4 6 3 5 2 
Skating, Roller 0 0 l l l l 0 l 
Skiing 4 2 10 3 7 3 9 3 
Soccer Football 18 6 3 0 l 0 20 «615 
Speedball 6 4 3 0 l 0 18 14 
Softball 78 50 5 ] 3 4 39. «28 
Squash Rackets 6 l 17 3 0 0 12 3 
Swimming Meets 33 8 40 19 15 10 : 2 
Table Tennis ae 5 a: we Ip 1] 13 
Tennis 2 52. i 14 8 41 26 
Track, Outdoor 0 2 60 37 l l 35 20 
Track, Indoor 0 0 24 #10 _0 0 
Track, Relays 0 0 26 9 l l 
Twenty One l 2 3 3 0 l | 0 
Volley Ball 474i 22 0 7 7 36 30 
Water Polo 10 5 2 0 0 0 y 3 
Water Basketball I l 0 l 0 0 I 0 
Weight Lifting 0 0 15 ] 0 0 15 6 
Wrestling 17 0 40 Il 0 0 %6... 12 
Aerial Darts 0 0 l 2 2 3 0 0 
Billiards l 0 4 l l l l 0 
Football, Rugby 2 0 2 0 S234 2 0 
Bowling, Lawn 0 0 l 0 l 0 ae 
Sigma Delta Psi 0 0 16 3 0 0 0 l 
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The graphic picture of the 
Golden Gate Bridge illustrates 
the principle of suspension 
which is simply that the load 
is distributed over the entire 
unit. This is the same prin- 
ciple employed in the Riddell 
suspension helmet. The load 
and shock are evenly distrib- 
uted and not concentrated 
upon the point of impact, 
thereby eliminating danger of 
concussion. Ask to see this 
modern helmet at your 
Riddell dealer. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








for MAY, 1948 


THE THEORY 
OF SUSPENSIO 


Makes possible the Golden Gate Bridge and 
the Riddell Suspension Helmet 
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WASHINGTON STATE H S. COACHES ASSOC. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Basketball August 23-25 
Football, August 25-28 
Bill Nollan, Director 


Staff: Fritz Crisler, Henry tba, Frank Cramer 
See advertisement page $2 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Laramie, Wyoming, August 9-13 
Glenn Jacoby, Director 
Staff: Murray Warmuth, Alvin “Doggie” Julian 
Leok fer advertisement in June 


























KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY OF 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Bernie Shively, Director 
Staff: Date and staff to announced 
LOUISIANA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La, August 11-13 
Woodrow Turner, Director 
Staff: Wally Butts, “Dutch” Meyer, Ed Diddle, R. L. Brown, 


G. Mitchell, Feank Cramer, G. Brown 4s 


NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, August 9-14 
Tom Scott, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Tom Scott, R. A. Fetzer, Bunn Hearn, 
Dick Samerson, Richard White 
OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
e Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. August 16-20 
Clarence Breithaupt, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Howie Odell 


9. 


10. 
11. 


10. 


THE WEST 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Alamosa, Colorado, June 14-19 
Neal Mehring, Director 
Sgt fee Crisler, Frarnk rye Clair Bee, Hank Iba, Frank Cramer 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 
1532 Madison, Denver, Colorado, August 23-28 
N. C. Morris and Don R. DesCombes, Directors 
Staff: Jeff Cravath, Bowden Wyatt, Ellison Ketchum, L. C. Butler 
ong ee peal 


vertisement page 66 April issue 


vertisement pa 


COLORADO, UNIVERSITY "OF 
Boulder, Colorado, June 17-July 23, July 27-August 28 
Harry G. Carlson, Director 
Staff: Bernard Hughes, Frank Potts, 
Dallas Ward, Frosty Cox, Roland Balch 
UTAH HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 9-14 
H. B. Linford, Director 
Staff: To be announced. 
UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Legan, Utah, June 7-11 
E. L. Romney, Director 
Stoff: Fritz Crisler, Jack Gardner 


Harold Meyers, Frank Prentup, 


See advertisement page 49 


MONTANA UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
, July 26-30 

Douglas A. "Fessenden, Director 

Staff: Lynn Waldorf, Adolph Rupp 

(Not shown on map) 
leek for advertisement, June issue 


NEW MEXICO COACHES AND OFFICIALS ASSOC. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, August 8-14 (Not shown on map) 
Elwood Rommey, Director 
Staff: Bernie Bierman, Ray Eliot, Ozzie Cowles, Vadal 
Peterson, Frank Cramer 
See advertisement page 46 
IDAHO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Boise, Idaho, August 913 (Not shown on map) 
George L. Hays, Director 
Staff: “Dixie Howell, All-Star football game 


IN THE SOUTH 


1 ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF 
” T I , Alab , August 25-28 
H. D. Drew, Director 
Staff: H. D. Drew, Floyd Burdette and University 
of Alabama Staff. 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE 

State College, Arkansas (Jonesboro) June 17-19 
J. A. Tomlinson, Director 
Staff: To be announced 


FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Gainesville, Florida 
Date and staff to be announced 


GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC 

Atlanta, Georgia, August 12-19 
Dwight Keith, Director 
Staff: Jim Tatum, Red Sanders, George Barclay 
and High School Coaches 


TEXAS COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Abilene, Texas, August 2-6 
L. W. McConachie, Director 
Staff: Bobby Dodd, Matty Bell, H. C. Gilstrap, Clair Bee, 
Jack Grey, Clyde Littlefield 
See advertisement page 52 


UNION UNIVERSITY CLINIC 
Jackson, Tennessee 
Dates and Staff: To be announced 
WILLIAM AND MARY COACHING SCHOOL 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Marty Baldwin, Director 
Dates and Staff: To be announced 
FLORIDA A. & M. 
Tallahassee, Florida, June 21-26 
A. S. Gaither, Director 
Staff: A. R. Jefferson, B. T. Harvey, Jake Gaither, 
Wolf, A. W. Mumford, R. P. Griffin 
See advertisement page 54 
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WEST VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF 
Morgantown, West Virginia, June 3-July 14. 
F. J. Holter, Director 


Staff: DeGroot, Lee Patton, Prof. Henry Stone, Steve 
Harrick, Art Smith 
See advertisement page 60 April issue 
NEW YORK STATE COACHING SCHOOL 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, August 23-28 
Philip J. Hammes, Director 
Staff: Robert A. Higgins, Herman Hickman, Leonard 
Watters, Karl Lawrence, “Doggie” Julian, John Skvorak, 


Frank Gardner See advertisement page 50 


THE MIDDLE WES 


ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL COACHING CLINIC 
Urbana, Illinois, August 16-21 
Ray Holmes, Director 
Staff: Harry Stuhldreher, University of Illinois football staff, 
Howard Hobson and others 
See advertisement page 57 
INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
Berry Bowl, Logansport, Indiana, August 12-14 
Cliff Wells, Director 
Staff, E. N. Case, Paul Hickman, Marion Crawley, McCoy 
Tarry, C. R. McConnell, Cliff Wells, George Bender 
See advertisement page 42 
3 IOWA HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 


Templar Park, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Dates and Staff To be announced 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, June 14-16 

Bob Nulf, Director 


Staff: Paul Brown, Cleveland Browns Staff 
See advertisement page 54 April issue 


KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 


Wichita, Kansas, August 16-20 

E. A. Thomas, Director 

Staff: H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, Jack Gardner, and others 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
° Marquette, Michigan, August 9-13 
C. V. Money, Director 
Staff: H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, P. D. “Tony” Hinkle 


 ) 
6 
7 SOUTHERN MICHIGAN COACHING SCHOOL 
8 





e Dates g@nd Staff: To be annonced 


MISSOURI COACHING SCHOOL 
- University of Mi i, Columbia, Mi i, ius 22-24 
Don Faurot, Director 
Staff: Ray Eliot, Don Faurot, John Simmons, Hank Iba, 
Wilbur Stalcup, Tom Betts, U. J. DeVictor, Dr. 
Jack Matthews. 
NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 
10. Lincoln, Nebraska 
O. L. Webb, Director 
Dates and Staff: To be announced 


NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF 
11. Lincoln, Nebraska Summer School 
Lovis Means, Director 
Staff, University of Nebraska Staff 





BETHANY COLLEGE 

Bethany, West Virginia, August 16-20 
John Knight, Director 
Staff: Harold Drew, Don Faurot 


See Advertisement page 58 


COLBY COLLEGE 
Waterville, Maine, June 10-12 
E. W. Millett, Director 
Staff: Ray Eliot, Nelson Nitchman, Howard Hobson 


CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF 
Storrs, Conn., August 23-27 
George Van Bibber, Director 
Staff: Norman Daniels, Bob Higgins, Lou Little, Alvin “Doggie” Julian, 
Joe Bedenk, Bill Jeffrey 
KINGS POINT MARITIME ACADEMY 
Kings Point, L. I., New York 
Dates and staff: to be announced 
NEW YORK BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
Hancock, New York, August 19-21 


John Sipas, Director 
Staff: Royner Greene, John Lawther, Whitey Anderson 


See advertisement page 53 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College Pennsylvania, June 8-Sept. 18. 
M. R. Traube, Director 
Staff: John Lawther, Bob Higgins, Joe Bedenk, Chick Warner and others. 


See advertisement page 70 April issue 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOLASTIC COACH- 


ING CLINIC 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsberg, Pa., June 21-25 
Marty Baldwin, Director 
Staff: Bobby Dodd, Biggie Munn, Herman Hickman, Alvin 
“Doggie” Julian, Charley Gelbert. 


See advertisement page 44 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 

Petersburg, Virginia, July 5-10 
H. R. Jefferson, Director 
Staff: Carl Snavely, Rust Murphy, John Lawther, 
Gus Tebell 























OHIO H. S. FOOTBALL COACHING SCHOOL 
Canton, Ohio, August 9-14 
J. B. Robinson, Director 
Staff: Don Faurot, Bobby Dodds, Bob Higgins, Herman 
Hickman, Paul Brown, Jim Aiken, Jack Blott, Ben 
Osterbaan, Sid Gillman, Art Valpey. 
See advertisement page 36 


WISCONSIN ASSN. COACHING SCHOOL 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Dates and Staff: To be announecd 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 


Madison, Wisconsin, June 25-August 20 
John Guy Fowlkes, Director 
Staff Arthur Mansfield, Walter Bokke 
See Advertisement page 61 March Issue 


FREMONT COACHING SCHOOL 


Fremont, Michigan, August 23-24 
L. J. Gottschall, Director 
Staff: Clarence “Biggie” Munn, Forrest Evashevski, Jack 
Heppinstall, Tony Hinkle, Herbert “Buck” Read, Floyd 
Baker, William Perigo, William Robinson 
See advertisement 


age 59 
MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 2-5 
Armin Kraeft, Director 
Staff: Bernie Bierman, Lisle Blackburn, Dave MacMillan, 
Clifford Fagan 


See advertisement page 51 
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High Schools 
used millions of 


PROGRAM HOUSE COVERS 


last year 
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PROGRAM HOUSE 
sold millions of 
high school covers last year. 


A color cover sells at least twice as many 
programs. 


A color cover commands a higher program 
price at games. 


A color cover transforms a line-up sheet into 
@ take-home souvenir to keep. 


It’s easy to publish with 
PROGRAM HOUSE covers 


Each cover prepared in four-page book 
form with brilliant full-color action de- 
signs by nationally known artists. 

Front cover specially designed to permit 
imprint of your high school’s name as well 
as that of your opponent's. Two inside 
pages allow plenty of room for line-ups of 
both teams. Back cover is blank for play- 
ers’ pictures, game story, ads, or special 
announcements. 

Finished folded size: 734 x 10% inches. 
Ready for shipping today direct from our 
plant in Buffalo, within overnight express 
distance to 75% of the country's popu- 
lation. 


A special basketball series 
will be ready soon 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


FREE OFFER, open only fo officials at high 
schools where footbol!l will be played. 


T# Program House,ne 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 Ninth Avenve, New York 11, N. ¥ 








Post-War College and University 
Intramural Athletics 


(continued from page 36) 


ness type of activities such as 

tics, weight training, wrestling, box- 
ing, fencing. Many schools are teach- 
ing such sports as speedball, soccer, 
gymnastics, boxing, fencing, squash 
rackets, water polo, and weight train- 
ing, and yet provide no intramural 
competition in any of them. It might 
be observed that there are too many 
schools showing inadequate teaching 
of sports skills, although a good job 
is being done by a majority of the in- 
stitutions studied. 


Co-Recreational Activities 


Co-recreational activities seem to 
show greater growth in the smaller 
colleges, probably due to the fact that 
the larger schools have many other 
campus agencies carrying certain re- 
sponsibilities for that program. The 
study reflects the fact that this recre- 
ational area is far too undeveloped in 
too many schools. Among the smaller 
colleges having interesting and sub- 
stantial co-recreational programs are 
Hamline, Lawrence, Tarkio, Emporia, 
Sterling, Valley City, Wittenberg, 
Wheaton, Simpson, Milwaukee State 
Teachers, Knox, and College of the 
Pacific. Tarkio uses gymnastics and 
tumbling in mixed groups which 
seemed unique. Twenty-six smaller 
schools (about 50 per cent) report no 
mixed activities whatever. Eleven 
schools report only one or two events 

r year. Among the larger institu- 
tions the following have outstanding 
co-recreational programs: Univerities 
of Alabama, Denver, Illinois, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic, Wake Forest Col- 
lege, North Carolina State, Butler 
University, and San Diego State. For- 
ty-five larger institutions report no 
mixed activities, but it must be re- 
membered that five of these are men’s 
universities. Twenty-two others report 
less than three events. 


Unique Ideas and Program Features 


Many unique ideas and program 
features were found in the study and 
are briefed as follows: Denver Uni- 
versity conducts bridge instruction 
and round-robin bridge competition. 
Tulsa University holds a Field Day 
for men and women together in track 
and field events. Minnesota features 
a Snow Week, with its program of 
wimter sports, skating exhibitions, 


- hockey matches, dog-team parades, 


bob-sled rides, and a snow train trip 
for pleasure skiing and skating. Min- 
nesota also reports several sports 
leagues each quarter, such as bowl- 
ing, basketball, softball, and touch 
football. Iowa State uses lawn bowling 
and billiards among their many 
sports. Brooklyn College lists six-man 
football, chess, and roller skating. 
Princeton includes billiards, pool, 
and cowboy pool. Illinois features an 
annual Gymkana, outing clubs and 
extramural sports between the Ur- 
bana-Champaign campus and the off- 
campus branches located in Gales- 
burg and Chicago. Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska make much use of #interest- 
finding questionnaires, and bulletins 
on the different sports are mailed to 
those expressing specific interests. As 
might be expected, McGill and To- 
ronto feature English Rugby as their 
fall sport. Minnesota and Iowa State 
schedule dual swim meets between 
organizations. Syracuse, after their 

asium was burned, used every 
available facility in the city for the 
continuance of their program with- 
out much interruption. Kansas and 
Nebraska presented what seemed to 
be the two most outstanding intra- 
mural handbooks examined. Emory 
University has the unique plan of 
strong intramurals with many of the 
usual varsity sports eliminated, and a 
very large percentage of their students 
active in many types of recreation. 
Rules clinics for intramural officials 
are being conducted in a large num- 
ber of schools. Kansas State at Fort 
Hays uses two-man volley ball as a 
new sport on the calendar. Colorado 
A. & M. features rodeo events with 
competition. Michigan provides spe- 
cial recreational programs for the vet- 
eran’s housing groups. Many schools 
are temporarily relaxing their eligi- 
bility regulations to permit war-time 
and pre-war letter men to compete in 
their lettered sports. Tennessee rules 
that all men holding athletic scholar- 
ships are not allowed to compete in 
intramurals. Texas A. & M. uses flag 
football as a team sport. This school 
also has a chairman of recreation who 
supervises many phases of campus life, 
entirely separate from the intramural 
department. Co-recreational activities 


.at Oberlin are under the supervision 


of a recreation and social director. 
Oregon State conducts competition 
in bridge, pinochle, and billiards. Po- 
mona College reports a great increase 
in co-recreational activity since the 
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Winning spirit is a combination of several things. One 
of them is equipment that fee/s good, /ooks sharp, and is 
designed for freedom of action. O’Shea jerseys, protective 
equipment and game uniforms are made to your exact 
specifications. The superior quality is well known to 
coaches and players everywhere. You're playing the 


percentages all the way when you 









O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
1860 N. Wilmot Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 
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BASEBALL 


WILL FIND 


ACE 


ACTION! 


The new edition of the Ace Ath- 
letic Manual is now off the press 
... This new manual is endorsed 
by successful trainers everywhere 
who are using bandaging meth- 
ods for the treatment of athletic 
injuries. A free copy is yours for 
the asking. Just use coupon be- 
low. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J 


Fae | 


TO COACHES 
AND 
TRAINERS 






Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
Department 5iE 
Rutherford, N. J 


Please send me a free copy of the new edition of 
the ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL 
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war. Minnesota appears to be the only 
school in the Western Conference 
with intramural baseball. At Ohio 
State the Women’s Division provides 
all the co-recreational and social ac- 
tivies for married couples. It appears 
that all but one of the Western Con- 
ference universities are making provi- 
sion for intramural accident insur- 
ance. Minnesota and Iowa State be- 
gin and end all basketball games si- 
multaneously with one clock to facili- 
tate crowding more games into avail- 
able time. 


Trends for the Future 


General trends and implications for 
the future seem to indicate a great 
period of interchange of ideas be- 
tween institutions, a growth of extra- 
murals between neighboring schools, 
more recreational nights, co-recrea- 
tional sports parties, more “Mr. and 
Mrs.” nights, and more social-recrea- 
tional planning. More significant is 
the hopeful trend that athletic direc- 
tors and staff members in general are 
showing more evidence of co-opera- 
tive planning between intercollegiate 
athletics and intramurals and recrea- 
tion. There appears to be a signifi- 
cant move to acquire more adequate 
sports facilities all over the nation. 
Greater attention to intramural stu- 
dies of best practices, as exemplified 
by the fine study of Warren Smith of 
Lewis and Clark College at Portland, 
Oregon, is evident in the future. 
There appears to be a trend to in- 
clude more informal recreational ac- 
tivities, and non-athletic events in 
the annual calendar. Closer study of 
existing eligibility rules in many 
schools might be recommended. The 
trend toward academic credit for in- 
tramurals is fast losing any ground it 
might have previously held. Intra- 
murals of the future will seek more 
and more to provide staff and facili- 
ties permitting the recreational period 
of 3:00 to 6:00 to absorb most of the 
program, eliminating night events 
which often mitigate toward lowered 
academic standing. The relationship 
of the school health service will be- 
come more significant in the program 
of the future. It appears that intra- 
murals are becoming so increasingly 
important in the life of a university 
and college that more national and 
section meetings will be held in the 
future where specific problems and 
interchange of practical ideas may be 
presented. Teacher training institu- 
tions will give added curricular em- 
phasis to the organization and admin- 
istration of intramurals in the pre- 
paration of their men and women in 
the future. 
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he Twentieth Annual 


INDIANA 


BASKETBALL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 12-13-14, 1948 
Berry Bowl 
Logansport, Indiana 


THE STAFF: 


. 7 7 


E. N. CASE 


North Carolina State 
Southern Conference 
Champions for 1948 


& 
PAUL HICKMAN 


University of Louisville 
Champions, of N.A.I.B. 


ca 
MARION CRAWLEY 


Lafayette, Indiana, High School 
Champions, 1948 


McCOY TARRY 


Brewer, Kentucky, High School 
Champions, 1948 


e 
C. R. McCONNELL 
l port, Indi , High School 





* 
CLIFF WELLS 


Tulane University 
2 
GEORGE BENDER 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


e 6° S 


Tuition $10.00 


A complete course in basketball featuring all 
styles of offense and defense and funda- 
mental training by outstanding college and 
high school coaches. 


For full particulars write: 


CLIFF WELLS, Director 
Berry Bowl 
Logansport, Indiana 
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In conclusion, it appears the Unit- 
ed States is on the way toward a still 
greater era of sports-and-recreation- 
for-all to the end that democracy in 
education may become more of a 
reality than the vested interests of the 


past. 











Institutions Studied 


Akron University 
Alabama Poly. 
Alabama, Univ. of 
American Univ. 
Arizona, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Univ. of 
Augustana (S. Dak.) Colleg 
Bates College 

Beloit College 

Boston University 
Bowdoin College 
Brown University 
Brooklyn College 
Butler University 
California (Berkeley) 
California (Los Ang) 
Central Mo. Teachers 
Chicago University 
Cincinnati University 
Colorado, Univ. of 
Colorado A. M. 
Colorado College 
Colgate University 
Colby University 
Columbia _ University 
Cornell University 
Creighton University 
Culver Stockton 
Dartmouth College 
DePauw University 
Detroit University 
Denver University 
Doane College 

Drake University 
Dubuque University 
Duke University 
Emory University 
Emporia, College of 
Fordham University 
Florida, Univ. of 
Fresno State College 
Gettysb College 
Georgia, Univ. of 
Georgia Tech. 

Geo. Williams College 
Grinnell College 
Harvard University 
Hamline University 
Haverford College 
Holy Cross College 
Huron College 

Idaho, Univ. of 
Illinois, Univ. of 
Illinois Tech. 

Indiana University 
Indiana Teachers 
Iowa State College 
Iowa Teachers College 
Johns Hopkins 
Kansas, Univ. of 
Kansas State 

Kent State University 
Kearney Teachers 
Knox College 
Lafayette College 
Lawrence College 
Lehigh University 
Loyola Univ. (Chi) 
Maryland, Univ. of 
Maryville (Mo) Teachers 
Maine, Univ. of 
McGill University 
Michigan, Univ. of 
Michigan State College 
Milwaukee Teachers 
Minnesota, Univ. of 
Missouri, Univ. of 
Montana State College 
Nebraska, Univ. of 
New Hampshire, Univ. of 
Nevada, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Univ. of 
North Carolina Siate 
Notre Dame Univ. 
Ohic State Univ. 
Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan 
Oberlin College 
Oklahoma, Univ. of 
Oklahoma A. & M. 
Oregon, Univ. of 
Orecon State College 
Omaha University 
Pacific, College of 
Pennsvivania, Univ. of 
Penn State College 
Peru, (Nebr.) Teachers 
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Don't Let Them 
Lose to 


ATHLETE'S FOOT! 





Underpinning is the watchword 

of all great coaches and athletes. 

That’s why many leading 

Schools and Universities use the 

ro e Way for prevention of 
ete’s Foot. 


Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder 
in water—one pound to the gal- 
lon—place foot tubsstrategically 
in shower rooms and you'll com- 
bat the spread of Athlete’s Foot. 
Here’s why— 


© Kills all different species of common 
Athlete's Foot fungi and their tough 
spores. 

* Is speedy—kills fungi in less than 60 
seconds. 

© Is non-irritating to the skin. Does not 
damage towels. 

© Is stable in solution. Can be quickly 


checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Test- 
er. Is economical to use. 


It’s wise to use a tried and 
proved fungicide. Get the evi- 
dence—verbatim reports by 
medical authorities. 


Write today for our 36-page 
illustrated booklet 
“ATHLETE’s Foot— 
A Public Health Problem.” 


FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE’S 
FOOT CONTROL 


Alta-Co. 


POWDER 
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Princeton University 
Purdue University 
Poly. 


Ripon College 

Santa Barbara State 
San Diego State 
Springtield College 
Sterling College 
Stanford University 

St. Louis University 
Superior (Wisc.) Teachers 
Swarthmore College 
Syracuse University 
South Dakota, Univ. of 
Tarkio College 

Texas, Univ. of 

Texas Tech 

Temple University 
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Valley - _ D) Teachers 


ie) Univ. of 
Washington (St. Louis) 
Washington State 

Wake Forest College 
Wayne (Nebr.) State Teachers 
Western Reserve Univ. 
West Virginia, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Univ. of 
Wittenberg College 
Wheaton College 

Wooster, College of 
Wyoming, Univ. of 

Yale University 














New Books 


Baseball for Everyone, by Joe DiMag- 
gio. Published by Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, ‘Inc. 
Two hundred and twenty-four pages, 
$2.50. 

This book is subtitled “A Treasury 
of Baseball Lore and Instruction for 
Fans and Players” and so it is. The 
first chapters include incidents and 
anecdotes about major leaguers that 
also serve to provide general tips to 
potential players. DiMaggio dis- 
cusses the semi-pro, minor and major 
baseball leagues from the standpoint 
of qualifications, playing conditions, 
salaries, etc. Following this are cha 
ters on all the fielding positions, hit- 
ting, pitching and base running. 
These offer technical instruction and 
are interspersed with anecdotes. about 
the major leaguers. A chapter on 
“How To Score” by Red Barber is in- 
cluded. 

The book is, as its subtitle suggests, 
for both fans and players. Drawings 
to illustrate the skills of baseball are 
done by Lenny Hollreiser, and excel- 
lent photographs of many baseball 
personalities are included. 


Introduction To Human Physiology, 
by William D. Zoethout. Published 
by the C. V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis. Four hundred twenty-two 
pages, $4.00. 

Dr. Zoethout has written this book 
for the reader who wishes to obtain 
a fundamental knowledge of the op- 
eration of the human body but has 
no previous knowledge of the basic 
sciences of physics and chemistry. 
Those phases of physiology which 
bear directly upon the maintenance 
of health are stressed. 

At the end of each chapter is 
found a number of questions which 
test the reader’s understanding of the 
subject matter and are aimed at per- 
sonalizing the knowledge acquired. 
One -hundred and thirty-eight illu- 


strations and several color plates 
further elucidate the text. A partial 
list of the contents follows: The 
Energies of Man; Cells, Tissues, Or- 
gans and Systems; The Motor Activ- 
ities of the Body; The Nerve Impulse; 
The Movement of the Blood; Con- 
trolling the Activity of the Heart; . 
Circulation; Respiration; Preparing 
the Food for the Body; Chemical 
Regulation by Hormones, and Nerv- 
ous Regulation. 


Dr. Zoethout says in a preface to 
the reader: “The study of the human 
body concerns itself chiefly with in- 
vestigating the influence which the 
environment exerts upon us physical- 
ly and with how to adust ourselves 
to the environment and the environ- 
ment to ourselves so as to affect sm 
and health most advantageously.” 
Zoethout’s book will assist cory hy in 
reaching this objective. 











Eastern Pennsylvania 


SCHOLASTIC COACHING CLINIC 
JUNE 21-25 
East’ Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
featuring 
BOBBY DODD — Georgia Tech 
BIGGIE MUNN — Michigan State 
HERMAN HICKMAN — Yale 
“DOGGIE” JULIAN — Holy Cross 
CHARLIE GELBERT — Lafayette 


for further information write 


MARTY BALDWIN, Director 
State Teachers College 
East Stroudsburg Pennsylvania 











DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR OLD 
INFLATED GOODS 


We can repair any inflated ball ex- 
cept rubber. All work hand-sewn. 


E. J. CLARKE 


P. O. BOX 521 HAVERTOWN, PA. 
Send for our new Catalogue and Price List 
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_GYM FLOORS 


With Tats (ee Preven {-2:3 teal 
SEAL THE PORES OF THE FLOOR with PERMA-SEAL 


PERMA-SEAL penetrates every pore in the wood and pro- SEAL is easily applied with a lamb's wool applicator. Be- 
duces a permanent, hard, durable, non-porous floor seal — cause it s the ber of surface coats required, thus 
an ideal base for markings and top coatings. Made of Tung lowering the total finish cost, PERMA-SEAL is the perfect in- 
Oil and Phenolic Resin, non-streaking and odorless — PERMA- expensive eS 

Approved for heavy duty durability by Maple Flooring 


APPLY A TOUGH DURABLE SURFACE wid 4, PERMA-GYM- SEAL 


PERMA-GYM-SEAL, applied over PERMA-SEAL, provides the resists rubber burns, scuffing, oils, grease, perspiration and 








toughest, most durable surface known for floors. The Bakelite most acids — even sub-zero temperatures and boiling water. 


Resin and Tung Oil in PERMA-GYM-SEAL gives floors a resil- PERMA-GYM-SEAL is easily applied and insures the finest 
ient, crack-proof, non-slip, quick-stop transparent surface that possible protection for floors of wood, linoleum or cork. 


Approved by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
KEEP THEM SAFE AND BEAUTIFUL wit SRIDPROOF 


SKIDPROOF transparent emulsified plastic top finish gives and reapplied in half the time usually required for gym floor 
complete protection to PERMA-GYM-SEAL with a single appli- cleaning . . . gives the appeorance of a new floor seal job 
cation. Producing a hard, shining, non-skid, easy-to-maintain, .-. and is ready for play in an hour. One gallon covers 2000 
durable safety surface, it protects against scuffing, wear or square feet. Use economical SKIDPROOF for keeping floors 
other surface damage. SKIDPROOF can be easily removed slip-proof, wear-proof and beautiful. 
SKIDPROOF Is Tested And Approved By Underwriters Laboratories 
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RB} CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. y 
1470 S$. VANDEVENTER... 


St. sOuIS 10, MO. 
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ONLY THE New MERCURY 
STARTING BLOCK 


has the pat. Sure Hold 
Track Grippers 


MILLER KNEE BRACE 
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Front 


School Price “4° 
$6.25 


LINEX FOOTBALL SCOUTING BOOK 


ideal for record- 
ing plays, players 
and coaching stra- 
tegy- $3.00 per 
unit of 10 books, 
Specify number of 
units required. 


Back 
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NEW MEXICO 


Couches and Officials Association 


COACHING SCHOOL 


at 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
August 8-14 Inclusive 
STAFF 
FOOTBALL 
BERNIE BIERMAN, Minnesota 
RAY ELIOT, Illinois 
BASKETBALL 
OZZIE COWLES, Michigan 
VADAL PETERSON, Utah 
TRAINING 
FRANK CRAMER 


Tuition: $15.00 includes tickets 
to all star games 


ELWOOD S. ROMNEY, Director 
206 First Natl. Bank, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Baseball As a High School 
Activity 


By Carson J. Thompson 
Baseball Coach, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, High School 


hat scholastic baseball has staged a 
T comeback is most gratifying to us 
coaches who believe in baseball and 
feel that it has been neglected as a 
major sport. 

The most often expressed reasons 
for the discontinuance of high school 
baseball were first, the school auth- 
orities wanted all sports to pay for 
themselves and baseball was not a 
paying activity, and second, spring 
football practice was taking too many 
boys who otherwise would be out 
for ‘baseball. 

Educators are now realizing how 
foolish it is to count the cost, when 
character is built, worth-while habits 
are formed, and personalities molded. 

Spring football practice has now 
been discontinued in many states so 
that it is possible to have enough 
boys for a team out for baseball. 

It was interesting to read in the 
newspapers an article quoting a 
nationally famous college football 
coach stating that the reasons for loss 
of football interest in his state were: 
1, Limited season due to the spring 
weather; 2. State rule barring spring 
practice; and 3. A comparatively new 
passion among the youngsters for 
baseball. 


Advantages of Baseball 
for the High School Boy 


1. Baseball is an outdoor sport 
played during a season when minds 
are turned toward the outdoors. 

2. Wholesome interests are aroused 
which will utilize vital energies. It 
is an openly played sport, making it 
difficult for intentional grudges to 
result in foul play without being 
detected. 

3. There are fewer injuries in base- 
ball than in body-contact games. 

4. There is sufficient time for the 
immature body to rest between in- 
nings. 

5. Baseball, a _non-body-con- 
tact sport with standardized rules, is 
less likely to create animosities. 

6. An interest is aroused in many 
boys which may be the direct means 
of preventing idleness during the 
summer months. 

7. It has a greater carry-over value 
than any other team sport. 


8. Baseball is not a pressure sport 
apt to impair the health of players. 

9. Baseball gives more opportuni- 
ties for participation than most other 
team sports as the physical qualifica- 
tions are less exacting. 

10. Baseball is easy to learn, as it 
is one major sport where the rules 
are standardized. 

11. No team game in the physical 
education program is as much a 
factor in the health and general 
physical development of the average 
boy, as is baseball. 


Baseball Needs Competent Coaches 


A major league baseball scout has 
said, “High school baseball is not 
taken seriously enough by many who 
are in charge.” Many high school 
coaches pick a team and supervise 
the playing but do not teach the finer 
points of the game such as base 
stealing, bunting, squeeze plays, and 
the hit-and-run. Their enthusiasm 
never carries them any farther than 
the mere supervision of the boys, 
and, accordingly, the boys and, per- 
haps, the school suffer. 

Some teachers who know very little 
about the sport are given the position 
of baseball coach as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity. Unfortunately there are 
high school coaches, assigned to base- 
ball coaching, who are not overly 
enthusiastic about the sport. Baseball 
coaches are often selected from the 
list of assistant coaches in other sports, 
and not too much attention is given 
to the qualifications of the man placed 
in charge of the team. If a coach 
knows his job depends on his ability 
in lines of endeavor other than base- 
ball coaching, he concentrates on that 
sport. The whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support of a competent 
coach is essential to baseball if it is 





Cc ARSON J. Thompson pitched on 
baseball teams in several foreign 
countries and on the U. S. Olympic 
team in 1936. He coached champion- 
ship teams at Collingdale and Boyer- 
town High Schools in Pennsylvania 
before becoming an athletic officer 
in the navy. He is a major-league 
scout during the summer and is 
chairman of the Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Baseball Coaches Association. 
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MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Nylon is the only string with such a 
combination of proved advantages 








An average player says: “I began playing with 
nylon strings two summers ago. I’ve never 
played with a tennis string before that had both 
the zip and long life that nylon has. It’s just 
right for my game—takes a pounding, but it’s 
always dependable...never even frays. I’m sold 
on nylon.” 


If your pupils already play with 
nylon racket strings, they know 
why more and more players 
switch to nylon every year. For 
moderately priced nylon strings 
have the long-lasting resiliency 
that helps them deliver crisp, 
clean strokes. They resist fray- 
ing and moisture, and their dur- 


ability encourages your pupils 
in long-term playing. Amateur 
and pro alike agree that, for 
new rackets or restringing jobs, 
a change to nylon is a change 
for the better. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Department, Room 875, Arling- 
ton, New Jersey. 





Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,’ Monday Nights, NBC—Coast to Coas? 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


GU POND 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Sold by All Sporting Goods Houses 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


HINGED KNEE CAPS 


Ideal in cases of dislocation and 
as a preventative of dislocation. 
Heavy metal hinged brace on 
both sides, permitting free ac- 
tion of knee. 











Model No. 105 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 
With Straps 


Three Sizes — 
Small Medium Large 


Model No. 106 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 
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COLORADO 


High School Coaches Association 
Coaching School 
AUGUST 23 TO 28 =C«y. 
ALL STAR BASKETBALL GAME AUG. 25 
ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME AUG. 27 
DENVER UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


STAFF 
FOOTBALL 
Cravath 
Unie Wien Southern California 
University of Wyomin 
ity Y io] 
South High School, Denver 


Joseph Fanning 
Holy Family Parochial High School, 
Denver 


sa 
High School, Loveland, Colo. 
Chris Tolos 
Burlington, Colorado, High School 
Ellison Ketchum 
University of Denver 


Dr. L. C. Butler 
College of Education, Greeley, 


Finis Ketcham 
South High School, Denver 
Boulder, Colorado, High School 


TRACK 


Frank C. Potts 
ESTLINC co Colorado 


Julius Wagner 
A. and M. College 
There will be instruction in training, first aid, 
golf and other sports if called for. 
TUITION—No charge for Colo. Coaches 
$5.00 for Out-of-State Coaches 


N. C. MORRIS, Director 
1532 Madison, Denver 6, Colo. 


























LOUISIANA. 


High School Coaches Association 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 11-12-13 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE 
lafayette, Lovisiana 


FOOTBALL 
WALLY BUTTS of Georgia 
T Formation 
“DUTCH” MEYER of T. C. U. 
Single Wing 









BASKETBALL 
ED DIDDLE of Western Kentucky | 


TRACK 
R. L. BROWN of 8. L. I. 





BOXING 
G. MITCHELL ef 8. L. 1. 
TRAINING 
CRAMER 


BASEBALL 
G. BROWN of Jesuit High School 
New Orleans 


ALL STAR NORTH AND SOUTH PREP GAME 
TUITION 
State High School Coaches $2.00 
Out-of-State High School Coaches $5.00 
State College Coaches $5.00 
Out-of-State College Coaches $8.00 


HOUSING FREE AT S. L. |. DORMITORY 
For Further Information Write 
WOODROW W. TURNER, Secy.-Treas. 
Lovisiana High School Coaches Association 
COLUMBIA, LOUISIANA 































to be a successful sport. A few pro- 
fessional players of baseball have 
physical education degrees. This is 
a good sign. When these “pros” have 
proper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the place of sports in the whole 
educational program, they can make 
an outstanding contribution to the 
development of baseball in our 
schools. 


Qualifications of a Baseball Coach 


As in any 3 of utmost im- 
portance to a high school baseball 
coach is that he have the respect 
of his players. It should be remem- 
bered that as a coach acts, so act the 
players of his team. 

The baseball coach should study 
his players and know their disposi- 
tions, weaknesses and abilities. A 
smart coach does not help his play- 
ers’ morale by using sarcastic remarks 
or swearing at them for errors and 
misplays. The average high school 
player is sensitive and has a tendency 
to tighten, rather than relax, if he is 
reprimanded. Baseball requires relax- 
ation. High school players take the 
game to heart and feel badly about 
their errors when they make them. 
I have found from experience that 
the best treatment for a secondary 
school player is to talk to him quietly 
and explain what he should have 
done, rather than bawl him out in 
front of the team and spectators. The 
day after the game is an excellent 
time to talk over the mistakes. It 
might even be a good time to point 
out a player who made a good play. 

To have players come to the varsity 
squad with a fair knowledge of the 
game, basic fundamentals should be 
stressed with the junior varsity play- 
ers as any “inside” baseball may 
confuse them. 

So far I have emphasized the part 
the coach has to do with our national 
game in the high schools, but the 
players have just as 4 ay a job 
if ~~ want to help keep baseball 
on a high level. I will outline what 
I believe to be the most important 
things in general for a high school 

layer to keep in mind, without going 
into techniques. 


A Few General Hints for the 
High School Player 


1. Look like a ball player and dress 
like a ball player. 

2. Know the proper way to put on 
a uniform. High school players 
should know how to turn pants inside 
out and pull them up after adjusting 
the garters low enough to hold the 
stockings neatly and yet act as a pro- 
tection for sliding. 

3. Never wear shirt tails or socks 





on the outside, even in practice. 


4. Wear caps properly and keep 
them on during the game. 

5. Wear a sweat shirt when it is 
cool in the spring. 

6. Wear sliding pads or basketball 
trunks for protection in sliding. 

7. Learn ar to tag runners prop- 
erly. This will save injuries. 

8. When you start to slide, slide! 
Broken legs are the result of chang- 
ing your mind. 

9. Always run every ball out. Any- 
thing can happen. 

10. Don’t throw a ball to a base when 
it is too late. A ball in the hand is 
worth more than one in the air. Most 
runs are scored when you start throw- 
ing the ball around wildly. 

11. Don’t find too many faults with 
the umpire. You can’t expect him 
to be as perfect as you are. 

12. Plan what you are going to do 
before the ball reaches you. Step in- 
to the ball when batting, not away 
from it. Get the pitcher in a hole; 
then he will throw “them” over. 
When batting, help out a man steal- 


ing. 

18. Call the plays loudly. Don't 
change your mind too often. Never 
turn away from the pitcher when 
batting. Step out of batter’s box if 
you are not ready to swing. 

14. Look for signals at all times. 
Play “heads-up” baseball. Keep talk- 
ing and shifting. 


15. The pitcher and catcher back up , 


the bases; the rest of the team do 
likewise, when possible. The out- 
field plays deeper when the team is 
leading. These are safety precau- 
tions. 

16.Play for the love of the game; not 
only for a letter. Remember that 
pecs makes for perfection. Major 
eague stars have proved this. 

17. Put your sacket on when not 
throwing. Training is important in 
baseball, if you want to go places. 

18. Run around the field each day 
during early practice sessions. You 
will be mepalk later. 

19. Don’t play to the grandstand, 
even in practice. 

20. Run to and from positions on 
the field. 

21. Study great ape who play the 
same position you play. 

22. More games are lost by not 
keeping your mind on the game than 
by errors. 

23. Invite your friends and parents 
to watch you play. This increases in- 
terest. 

24. The game is never over until 
the last man is out. Don’t quit. 

25. Always remember that your con- 
duct is a reflection on your school, 
your coach, and yourself. 
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Quarterback Footwork 
In the T 


(continued from page 30) 


and fumbles invariably result unless 
the quarterback senses what is hap- 
pening and follows the center for- 
ward with his hands until he has a 
firm grasp on the ball. He could not 
do this if he had started to shift his 
weight before ue had possession of 
the ball. 

Quarterback pivots may be divided 
roughly into two groups—basic pivots 
and combination pivots. Basic pivots 
are those in which the quarterback 
executes a hand-off, or a fake hand- 
off, or both, but uses one type of foot- 
work and does not combine two types 
so as to carry out his execution. Com- 
bination pivots are those in which a 
quarterback must combine two or 
more basic pivots to accomplish his 
execution. The number of combina- 
tion pivots possible is practically limit- 
less, depending upon the variety of 
plays to be executed. All combination 
pivots start with one basic pivot and 
are followed by one or more different 
basic pivots. The basic pivots, dia- 
grammed and explained in this arti- 
cle, comprise the foundation footwork 
of all T quarterbacks, and must be 
learned thoroughly to enable them to 
get into position to execute the hand- 
offs and fake hand-offs, laterals and 
fake laterals, etc., which are necessary 
to the proper execution of the T of- 
fense. 

Many coaches do not realize the im- 
portance of this footwork and may 
permit the quarterback to work out 
his own system. The importance of 
having the quarterback know the 
proper spot from which to execute 
the hand-offs and the correct footwork 
adapted to the various plays cannot 
be stressed too strongly. 


Building for Baseball 


(continued from page 6) 


both members of the North Central 
Conference, came into the league 
and a nine-game conference schedule 
was completed. 

The promotion of a successful high 
school summer baseball league was 
just one phase of our “Building for 
Baseball” program. Baseball-minded 
students d Sterling Township High 
School formed a summer intramural 
baseball league, which operated from 
the first of June until the middle of 
August. Four teams were chosen by 
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McLaughlin-Millard’s 


grain wallop. 











For an “Ace-High” batting aver- 
age, stick with the Adirondack line. 





OF 
“<DJ AMONDS”’ 








... with proven HITTING POWER 


When it comes to sheer “hitting power” Adirondacks are “Aces.” 
Proven in the majors and in the World Series, Adirondacks have be- 
come the “Ace” of Baseball Diamonds, all over America. 

Their flexible whip action means added power, greater distance and 
straighter,~cleaner hits. Made of tough, springy second growth 
Northern White Ash from 
timber 
tract, Adirondacks pack a straight 
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Twenty-Second Annual 


UTAH STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Logan, Utah—June 7-11 


Presents 


H. O. “FRITZ” CRISLER 


of University of Michigan for Football 
and 
JACK GARDNER 


of Kansas State College for Basketball 
E. L. “DICK” ROMNEY, Director 
LOGAN UTAH 
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Fourth Annual 


New York State Coaching School 
August 23-28 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON 
FOOTBALL 
ROBERT A. HIGGINS 
Penn State, Cotton Bowl Coach 
HERMAN HICKMAN 
Yale and Army 


LEONARD WATTERS 
Williams and White Plains H. S&S. 


BASKETBALL 
LAWRENCE 


Colgate, Up-State Champions 
ALVIN “DOGGIE” JULIAN 
Holy Crose and Boston Celtics 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


JOHN SKVORAK 


Weedsport High School 
One of Nation’s it Records 


WRESTLING 
FRANK “SPRIG“ GARDNER 
Mepham High School 


Coach of Greatest High School Team In Nation 
TRACK, BASEBALL, 
TRAINING 
Sponsored By 
NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Board and Room on Campus 
For Further Information 
Write 
PHILIP J. HAMMES 


Proctor High School Utica, N. Y. 
























JOE 
iIMAGGIO 


has written the baseball book of the year 
for fans and players 


BASEBALL 
FOR EVERYONE 


Advisory board of Frankie Frisch, Bill 
Dickey, Carl Hubbell, Art Fletcher. Special 
chapter by Red Barber. Action photographs 


and drawings 


At all bookstores «e Only $2.50 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 





the coaches from among the sixty 
candidates—each team having a roster 
of fifteen players. A schedule was 
drawn up which called for each team 
to play two games per week. These 
games, of six-inning duration, were 
played each Monday and Thursday 
evening and started promptly at 6:30. 
Team captains “were selected and 
made responsible for team eg: 
team strategy and substitutions. The 
coaches did the umpiring and kept 
league statistics. Game results, league 
standings and batting averages were 
printed each week in our local news- 
a: Our summer intramural 
eague has completed two fun-packed 
seasons, and plans are now being 
made for a bigger and better league 
this year. 

Over the “Hot-Stove League”: the 
third stage of our “Building for Base- 
ball” program was “cooked” up. Our 
high school boys were well taken care 
of and any youngster of Sterling 
Township High School who had any 
aspirations to play the game was 
given an opportunity to try his hand 
at it. This, however, did not take care 
of the large number of elementary 
school youngsters who were anxious 
to learn to play the game. 

In accordance with the desires of 
the graders and with the assistance 
and co-operation of the grade school 
coaches, the seventh and eighth grade 
boys were organized into a four-team 
league with a team roster of twelve 
future “Babe Ruths.” The seventh 
and eighth grade league was incor- 
porated into our eight-week summer 
playground program. During the 
course of the summer, this league 
developed into one of our finest 
playground activities. Two games per 
week were played by each team. 
Games were played on Monday and 
Thursday afternoons with the um- 
pire yelling “Play Ball” promptly at 
2:00. Friday afternoons were set aside 
for instruction in baseball funda- 
mentals for all youngsters who cared 
to attend. As in the case of our other 
leagues, accurate statistics were kept, 
and our local newspaper, the “Ster- 
ling Gazette” gave us full coverage. 

Although we have been “Building 
for Baseball” only two years, our 
caliber of baseball has improved im- 
mensely. Interest has greatly in- 
creased. The attendance at our games, 
especially the high school league 
games, has been large enough and 
consistent enough so that we are 
planning to sell season tickets this 
summer. 

In addition to the pleasure derived 
from playing the game or viewing it 
as a spectator, our program of “Build- 
ing for Baseball” has helped material- 





THE T FORMATION 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


REEL 1—BASIC T PLAYS 
REEL 2—OPEN T PLAYS 
in 16-mm in Color, Sound 


Will be shown at the 
following Coaching Schools 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
F. J.. Holter, Dir. 
Morgantown, W. Va. June 7-11 
UTAH STATE AGRI. COLLEGE 
Dick Romney, Dir. 

Logan, Utah June 7-11 
COLBY COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL 
Elisworth Millett, Dir. 
Waterville, Maine June 10-12 
ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Neal Mehring, Dir. 

Alamosa, Colorado June 14-16 
ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
Forrest W. England, Dir. 

State College, Arkansas June 17-19 
EASTERN PENN. SCHOLASTIC COACHES’ 
CLINIC 


Marty Baldwin, Gen. Chairman 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 21-22 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Don Faurot, Dir. 
Columbia, Mo. June 23-24 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
R. A. Higgins, Coach 

State College, Pa. July 20 
TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 

L. W. McConachie, Exec. Secy. 

El Paso, Texas Aug. 2-6 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Tom Scott, Dir. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. Aug. 9-11 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Bowden Wyatt, Coach 
Laramie, Wyoming Aug. 9-13 
COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSN. 


N. C. Morris, Dir. 

Denver, Colorado Aug. 24 
GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC 
Dwight Keith, Dir. 

Atlanta, Georgia Aug. 16-17 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
George Van Bibber, Dir. 

Storrs, Conn. Aug. 23-27 
FREMONT COACHING SCHOOL 
J. Gotschall, Dir. 

Fremont, Mich. Aug. 24 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
H. D. Drew, Head Football Coach 
University, Alabama Aug. 25-28 


School Price 


$85.00 per reel color 
$45.00 per reel black & white 












Rental 
$12.50 per set a day 
$25.00 per set a week 


113 S$. WASHINGTON 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 
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ly to keep the youngsters off the 
streets, and in its place we have given 
them a fine, clean, wholesome activity 
that they enjoy. Yes, the city of 
Sterling is “Building for Baseball”, 
and in the final analysis it is “Build- 
ing for Youth.” 


Tennis for College 


Coaches and Players 
(continued from page 11) 


collegiate matches are won by net 
rushers. However, in college play it 
is not usually the accurate volleys of 
the net man that win for him so often 
as it is the errors he draws from his 
opponent, who is trying to hit hard, 
accurate passing shots. At the college 
level of play, where few players are 
really good volleyers it is foolish to 
take chances on making errors by 
hitting hard passing shots from behind 
the base line. Rather, it is wiser to 
hit a medium paced low type of shot 
placed either cross court or down the 
line, which, though not always win- 
ning the point outright, will be made 
more consistently and will draw a 
large number of errors on short shots 
from the net man. Stepping in and 
driving these short shots past the net 
man will be much easier than passing 
him from behind the base line. The 
well-controlled, low shot, dropping at 
the net man’s feet, can be made much 
more effective through judicious use 
of the lob. A mixture of lobs and low 
drives will often be enough to upset 
the average college players net rush- 
ing plans. 

Learn various methods of returning 
the service. As soon as possible in a 
match, a player should discover how 
he can best deal with the opponents 
serve. If it has a high bound which 
carries deep and off the court, it may 
be wiser to stand in and take it on 
the rise. If the server follows his serve 
into the net, taking it on the rise in 
this manner may enable the receiver 
to drop returns at the server's feet, 
thus forcing the volleyer to hit up 
with a defensive volley. A fine point 
to consider here will often prove ef- 
fective in college tennis. When hand- 
ling fast serves, or good spin serves 
that are followed to the net, it may 
be wiser for the receiver to refrain 
from hitting for the side lines. Quite 
often a low return, hit on the rise, 
directly at the net rusher’s feet will 
draw a weak volley which will be a 
set up for a passing shot. 

If the serve is not difficult to handle 
the receiver should discover whether 
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Mai NTENANCE Propu cTS 


Teshed»eApproved 


We know of no other type of floor that receives any harder wear than GYM 
FLOOR! Hillyard’s Star Gym Finish is protecting the surface of thousands of gym 
floors in Colleges, Universities and Schools in all parts of the Nation. Used for years 
on famous Madison Square Garden Gym Floor. . . . It’s a real Championship Finish 
for Championship Teams. 

Sent FREE .. . to all coaches. Hillyard’s Gym Lining Chart. It’s NEW... . It’s 
full of interesting material.‘ Send for your copy today. 





SHiseae Seay. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO; ST. JOSEPH, MO. 7127 Seon>wAY 

















TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SHIRTS COACHING SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN — AUGUST 2-5 
“Single Wing Offense” “T Offense” 
White—full fash STAFF 
ioned first quality— BERNIE BIERMAN, Head Football Coach 
combed yarn. School University of Minnesota 
Name & Emblem— LISLE BLACKBURN, Backfield Coach 
any color in Vel- University of Wisconsin 
verette $8.40 doz. DAVE MacMiLLAN, Basketball Coach 
Painted University of Minnesota 
lettering 8.00 doz. CLIFFORD FAGAN, Assistant Executive Sec’y 
small-medium-large of Wisconsin High School Athletic Association 
IMMEDIATE Living Quarters on the College Campus 
DELIVERY At Reasonable Rates 
THE GREENE COMPANY For Further Information Write To: 
ARMIN R. KRAEFT 
poe TR Avaaee wey Tk M, Me, ¥ Ath. Dept. State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
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Not a general purpose cleaner but developed specifically 
FOR REMOVING RUST STAINS ® LIME DEPOSITS 
SOAP OIL © BODY GREASE © ALGAE FORMATION 
From Swimming Pools @ Shower Rooms @ Porcelain Fixtures 


Leaves floors and decks practically slip-proof. Minimizes conditions thet 
breed and spread infectious germs. 


USED FROM COAST TO COAST FOR 34 YEARS 


The action of secret chemicals cleans quickly even where hard rubbing 
with ordinary cleaners has failed. You simply sprinkle Saf-T-Klenz on a 
damp surface, wait a minute or two, scrub or mop lightly o-d flush with 
clear water. Harmless to hands, clothing, floor or drains. Unscented. No 


carbolic or disinfectant smell. Comes 


powder form. 


in economical, concentrated dry 


Try Saft-T-Klenz for 30 days. If not entirely satistied w. wili cancel the invoice. 
You won't even be asked to return the unus ¢ portion. 


Write for Liberal Free Sample ! 
BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


716 SUPERIOR ST., 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 











WASHINGTON STATE. 
HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 


FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL CLINIC 
and 
ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
at 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


BASKETBALL -AUG. 23-25 
FOOTBALL AUG. 25-28 


FACULTY 


FRITZ CRISLER — FOOTBALL 
Michigan 


HENRY !BA — BASKETBALL 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


FRANK CRAMER — TRAINER 


TO BE ANNOUNCED — FOOTBALL 
OFFICIATING 


TUITION 


Football $7.50 
Basketball $7.50 


Special rates for members 
For further information, write 


BILL NOLLAN 
412 E. 80th, SEATTLE 5, WASH. 

















16th Annual 


TEXAS 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the Texas High 
School Coaches Association 


ABILENE, TEXAS 
Avguet 2-6 . 
FOOTBALL 

BOBBY DODD — Ga. Tech 
H. C. GILSTRAP — Texas 


MATTY BELL — S. M. U. 
RUSTY RUSSELL — S. M. U. 


BASKETBALL 
CLAIR BEE — Long Island University 
JACK GREY — Texas 


BASEBALL 
BOBBY CANNON — Edinburg H. S. 
TRACK 
CLYDE LITTLEFIELD — Texas 
TRAINING 
EDDIE WOJECKI — Rice 


ALL STAR FOOTBALL AND 
BASKETBALL GAMES 
TUITION—MEMBERS $10.00 
NON-MEMBERS $15.00 
For Room Reservation Write 
ABILENE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


For Information Write 
L. W. McCONACHIE 
2901 Copper St., Ei Pase 











or not he can make accurate forcing 
shots when returning it. If so, it may 
be wise to follow the service returns 
into the net. Most likely though, the 
serve will be sufficiently hard to make 
forcing returns difficult. It is wiser 
then to merely block the shot deep to 
the corners and wait for a more op- 
portune moment to go to the net. 

Lob often to combat net rushing 
tactics. College players should lob 
more often than is eustomary in 
“first-ten” tennis. Ranking players 
usually have good overhead smashes 
enabling them to hit with finality on 
all except the very deep lobs. This is 
not so in collegiate play however, 
where really good overheads are rare. 
Many points can be won with a well- 
placed lob. Sometimes it will draw an 
error from the opponent but more 
often it will cause a weak return 
which the original lobber is able to 
drive low at his opponent's feet. 
Thus the opponent will be forced to 
volley up or make a half-volley from 
the uncomfortable position in the 
court known as no-mans land. Only 
the best players are able to make such 
shots consistently and accurately. 

“Kill” only the short lobs. When at 
the net and the oppozent lobs, the 
college player is often too eager to 
win the point with a smashing over- 
head shot. When hitting overheads, 
the distance from the net should be 
considered, and the shot played ac- 
cordingly. When hit from behind the 
service line the shot should be played 
safely and hit with only medium pace. 
A quick return to position after hit- 
ting must be made, or the opponent 
may drive the ball at the net man’s 
feet forcing him to volley up. Only 
short lobs, hit from inside the service 
line, should be hit with severity and 
“put-away”. 


The Strategy of Tennis 


Good strokes alone are not suf- 
ficient to win in competitive tennis. 
A player must know how and when 
to employ strokes after he has mas- 
tered the technique of making them. 
The winning player is he who knows 
what he can do well, knows or soon 
discovers what his opponent cannot do 
well, then uses his ability to exploit 
his opponent's weakness. He plans his 
game, then forces his opponent to play 
to his plan. The general plan of play 
in a specific match is referred to as 


strategy. 

College players often go out onto 
the court to play a match with little or 
no idea of what they are going to do. 
True, sometimes too little is known of 
the opponent to plan anything in ad- 
vance. However, during the first few 
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games, a player should attempt to 
discover the opponent’s weakness. He 
should note which shots win for him 
and which tactics prove most effective. 
He should then formulate a plan in 
accordance with what: he has dis- 
covered and he should carry out this 
plan in actual play. However, a 
strategic plan should be flexible 
enough so that 1s can be changed 
during a match if it proves ineffective. 

There are two general strategic 
plans. Generally, there are but two 
basic plans for play in a tennis match. 
One is to rush to the net and win 
points by volleying from that positi »n. 
The other is to remain in the ‘ack 


_ court and out-stroke the opponent 


from the base line. Since few co''ege 
players have what is known as an all- 
court game (i. e., good ground strokes 
and good volleys), they will usually 
have to adopt one or another of these 
plans, depending upon, wl.ich can be 
employed most effectively. However, 
by making intelligent use of their 
strong points, players may combine 
a little of each plan even though their 
games are not equally as strong at the 
net and the back court. For example, 
hard accurate ground strokes, followed 
to the net, may draw weak shots from 
an opponent which can be volleyed 
for winners by even a mediocre net 
player. In this manner, a player's 
strong back court game may. comple- 
ment his weak net game. 

But regardless of the genera! plan 
employed, certain of the tactics dis- 
‘cussed earlier will have to be applied 
for the plan to succeed. For example, 
even an exceptionally good volleyer 
will have difficulty if he continues 
rushing to the net behind weak shots, 
just as a base liner will usually have 
trouble unless he keeps the ball deep. 
In short, a player will have to combine 
proper execution of mechanics with 
intelligent use of tactics and strategy 
to be successful in tennis. 


Rushing to the net. Let us consider 
the first plan mentioned, that of rush- 
ing to the net to win on volleys. If 
a player’s strength lies in his volleys 
he should attempt to advance to the 
net as soon as possible. However, if 
his service is weak it is foolish to fol 
low it to the net. In such a case, it is 
wiser to wait for ground strokes to 
advance to the net. Perhaps his first 
serve is strong but the second orly 
fair or weak. Then he may go to the 
net on the first serve, but not on the 
second. Again, it may sometimes be 
better for a player to “serve his second 
ball first”, provided he has a good 
spin service with a big hop to the 
receiver's weakness. Oftentimes, such 
a medium-paced, well-placed spin ser- 
vice is more difficult for the receiver 
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to handle than a harder flat service. 
Advancing to the net behind it may 
be more effective. 

When the plan is to advance to the 
net on ground strokes there are fine 
points to consider also. The net 
rusher should soon discover to what 
extent he must risk making errors on 
his approach shots. If the opponent 
has good passing shots, then the net 
rusher must hit hard and deep, to 
any weakness. On the other hand, if 
the passing shots are only fair, the 
approach shots need be only of med- 
ium pace, thus eliminating some pos- 
sibilities for errors by the net rusher. 
If the points are going against the 
net rusher it may be because the 
approach shots are too weak, and 
thus his volleys too difficult to make 
consistently. It may also be because 
of bad position at the net due to 
anticipation of a lob, forcing him to 
make difficult low volleys. On the 
other hand, if the points are going to 
the net rusher, it may be because of 
his accurate, well-placed, approach 
shots, rather than his volleys. Maybe 
the opponent is missing more than 
his share of passing shots, or setting 
up easy returns which the net man can 
volley for winners. Knowing how and 
why points are going one way or an- 
other in a match should be a big con- 
cern of every player. The net rusher 
should continue to play his winning 
style, but at the same time be alert 
for any changes in his opponent's 
game that may turn the tide. If the 
passing shots get better, then the ap- 

roach shots must be made stronger. 
If the base line players gaine is too 
good for the net rusher, it may be 
wiser for the latter to stay in the back 
court and try to draw the base liner 
to the net; since that is probably 
where he will feel least at home. This 
would mean a complete change of 
plan by the net rusher. Maybe 
his back court game, though only 
fair, would be good enough to win in 
this manner since the opponent’s net 
game would presumably be only fair 
also. 

Playing from the back court. When 
a player adopts the steady back court 
style of play there is a number of 
different factors to consider. Often- 
times he will oppose another player 
using the same style in which case 
the match will consist of many long 
rallies with both men staying in the 


- back court. Then it is generally the 


player who is better at discovering 
and exploiting weakness who wins 
out. Occasionally, an opponent's 
backhand may be steadier, though 
not usually stronger than his fore- 
hand. His forehand may be hit hard- 
er, but he may also miss it more often. 
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Another stratagem would be to lure 
him to the net with the intent of 
passing him for a winner. Since he is 
a base-liner by choice he probably is 
weak af the net. To draw him in and 
away from his favorite base line posi- 
tion would be sound strategy. A 
player should attempt to discover how 
well his opponent handles speed and 
spin, and whether he handles each 
equally as well on both the forehand 
and backhand. Oftentimes;,a mixture 
of hard and soft shots, a change of 
pace, and a variety of spins will up- 
set a base-liner’s game. 

When a base line player finds him- 
self playing against a net rusher he 
has other consideration. He must be 
able to pass the net man or make him 
err on his volleys, more often than 
he himself errs from the back court. 
His chief concern then should be to 
make the net rusher’s advance to the 
net as hazardous as possible. This 
can besdone by keeping the ball deep 
in the’opponent’s court and to his 
weakest stroke. Oftentimes much of 
the sting can be taken out of a net 
rusher’s game by refusing to let him 
hit forcing approach shots from in- 
side “the base line. When losing 
points, the base line player should 
determine whether it is the accurate 
volleys of the net rusher or his forc- 
ing approach shots which make his 
net game so effective. It may even 
be that the base-liner is trying to be 
too accurate on his passing shots and 
thus missing many of them. At any 
rate, the base-liner should determine 
the reason points are going against 
him and he should change his tactics 
and strategy accordingly. 


Conclusion 


This discussion emphasizes that 
college coaches should encourage 
players to develop a style of play 
based on their strength, whether it be 
at the net or in the back court. It is 
not meant to suggest any radical de- 
parture from generally approved 
methods of play. Certainly there can 
be no question that the all-around 
game, with a strong serve, sound 
ground strokes, and winning volleys 
is the most effective style. Most of 
the nationally ranked men players 
have such a game, and the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association 
emphasizes that young players attempt 
to develop similar stlyes. For these 
reasons alone, the all-court game, with 
emphasis on controlled speed, sliould 
be the objective of all young players. 
However the conclusion that tactics 
and strategy for college players should 
differ from those employed by more 
advanced players is based on one im- 
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portant fact. College players are more 
con with winning their colleg- 
iate matches than with future develop- 
ment. Upper classmen with only one 
or two years of eligibility remaining 
would probably be better off by con- 
centrating on a style of play familiar 
to them rather than by attempting 
any radical change in method. They 
should play a style of game that will 
enable them to use their strongest 
strokes and shots most effectively. 

Freshman and sophomores, on the 
other hand, would do well to look 
ahead and attempt to develop a style 
of play likely to lead to future de- 
velopment. The coach shoud en- 
courage them to play an aggressive, 
hard ne fe rushing game even 
though it temporarily difficult, 
unsuccessful and discouraging. Con- 
centration and emphasis on the fac- 
tors of mechanics and tactics discuss- 
ed in this article will add to the effec- 
tiveness of both their net games and 
back court games, and thus make pos- 
sible the development of an all-court, 
controlled speed game. 


National Collegiate 
1948 Finals 


(continued from page 22) 


exhibited some remarkable _ ball- 
handling in the first half. At times 
it appeared as if they greatly over 
passed, particularly in the first half, 
but their possession game generally 
ended up in a score. The score came 
from outside if the defense sagged, 
or on longer cuts, or “give-and-go” 
plays if the defense crowded. In the 
second half, however, many of Holy 
Cross’ trick passes ended up in Kansas 
State’s hands, and the erratic Holy 
Cross shooting in the early second 
period. cost them their lead. When 
the Kansas boys closed the gap, the 
Holy Cross unit pulled itself together 
nicely to score via fast breaks and 
well-executed moves in which Oftring 
played an important part. Holy 
Cross used the fast break only when 
there was virtual certainty of its suc- 
cess. For the greater part Kaftan and 
Cousy handled the corner slots with 
Oftring, Mullaney and Curran ad- 
vancing the ball. Diagram 14 shows 
the Holy Cross set-up once the de- 
fense had formed. 

Diagrams 15, 16 and 17 show some 
of the plays Holy Cross used the first 
half. Kansas State played very loosely 


- on the side opposite the ball during 


the first half. The inside defense 
man on the side of the ball played 
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directly alongside his man. Holy 
Cross counteracted as shown in Dia- 
gram 15. Oftring dribbled up to 
the outer edge of the rim. His team 
mate cut around behind. XI, playing 
Oftring, loosened to let X2 slide 
through and Oftring made a set shot. 

Diagram 16. Mullaney dribbled 
up to the free-throw line. Curran cut 
around behind. Oftring, as the second 
cutter, followed Curran going the 
opposite side and Mullaney bounce- 
passed to Oftring for a score. 

Diagram 17. Cousy was overplayed 
by 1. He faked meeting the ball. Mul- 
laney faked feeding Cousy, then de- 
ceptively bounce-passed under to 
Cousy after he had changed direc- 
tion behind his man. 


The Holy Cross boys, particularly 
Oftring, Mullaney and O’Connell, a 
fine set shooter, co-ordinated these 
plays with some good outside shoot- 
ing in the first half. O’Connell’s, set 
shot, Kaftan’s hook shot and Oftring’s 
set and one-hander after Kansas State 
tied the score at 40-40, helped Holy 
Cross come through the second half. 
Kansas State played a tighter defense 
im the second half and dropped back 
well on their long cuts. They still 
dropped one man off a bit on the 
side opposite the ball, but he made 
far more rapid recoveries than in the 
first half when Holy Cross moved the 
ball in and out to capitalize on the 
sagging. A well-executed play used 
by Holy Cross in the second half, is 
shown in Diagram 18. Oftring fed 
Kaftan on the post. Kaftan faked a 
return to Oftring then fed the second 
cutter, O’Connell, for an easy lay-up. 

Holy Cross employed a man-for- 
man defense, with some good switch- 
ing. Curran did a fine job guarding 
Brannum, the Kansas State center, 
and intercepted several passes thrown 
into the post while Kaftan made some 
good interceptions near his own bas- 
ket. 

Kansas State had an excellent fast 
break. It was of the straight-line 
variety and netted them a goodly 
number of scores. In their set offense 
they used three-in and two-out and 
worked many guard-around plays. 
Diagrams 19 through 27 show some 
of their plays. 

Diagram 19. XI played Shannon 
loosely so he shot from the side while 
the other two inside men drove in 
to follow. 

Diagram 20. One fed 2 who fed 
the post, 3, meeting the ball. One 
and 2 scissored. Three would shoot, 
feed 1 or 2, or if the defense sagged, 
ship the ball to 4 for a set shot. 

Diagram 21. One fed 2 and cut 
around. Two dribbled out and fed 
1 who shipped the ball into 3. One 
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and 2 scissored as shown. This play 
worked well because it kept several 
defense men moving. If the defense 
sagged, 4 or 5 would receive a pass- 
out for a set shot. 


Diagram 22. Against pressure, 
Harmon came out to meet the ball 
near mid-court, quickly shipped it to 
Brannum on the free-throw line, re- 
ceived a return pass and drove in to 
score. Dean also scored on the same 
maneuver. 


Diagram 23. One fed the ball to 
Shannon who worked a right-left 
feint and scored as Brannum cleared. 

Diagram 24. Dean passed into 
Howey, and Dean and Brannon set 
a double screen around which Howey 
dribbled for a score. 


Diagram 25. Dean fed Clark, a 
reserve pivot man, and screened for 
Shannon to whom Clark shipped the 
ball for a score. 

Diagram 26. One fed 2 and set an 
inside screen. Two passed out to 3 
who fed 4 and then cut by 4 for a 
return pass and score. 

Diagram 27. One fed 2 and cut 
around 2. Three delayed his cut 
from the opposite side, received a 
pass from 2 and scored. 

Diagrams 28 and 29 illustrate two 
Kansas State out-of-bounds plays. 

This game was more closely con- 
tested than the main attraction. The 
second half was by far the better to 
watch due to the change in tactics 
by the trailing team. 


Golf Coaching Tips 


(continued from page 10) 


wrong in telling a golfer to be 
smoother, or to wait longer, at the 
turning point of the swing. 

From the position of the golfer at 
the finish of the swing, the instruc- 
tor can generalize as to what has 
gone before. Golfers at all stages of 
development should be importuned 
to maintain the speed of the swing 
to the finish of the stroke. 
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DIAG. 27 
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Grip Problems 


One of the first rules for gripping 
is to hold onto the club with both 
hands throughout the swing. The 
principle hold is with the last three 
fingers of the left hand. The hold 
on the club should be maintained in- 
to the follow-through. The ability 
to hold onto the club requires 
strength and training. The grip 
should be firm, but not a death-grip. 

Letting go of the club is not at all 
difficult for even a tyro golf instruc- 
tor to detect. Failure to hold the 
head steady, as a center, should be 
equally obvious. 

A good grip is, of course, a fore- 
runner to golf improvement. The 
difficulty for the instructor lies in 
nursing the student over the awk- 
ward stage. Grip faults abound and 
much patience and repetition are 
necessary. 


Golf Detail—Grouping 


There is a multitude of details 
concerning golf. A good practice is 
to group several things together. The 
swing itself becomes a unit move. 
For instance, the all-important start- 
ing move has become an all-together 
move. The component parts—(left 
side of body, left arm, and club)—all 
move simultaneously. 

Grouping may be applied to body 
movement. There are several points 
of body action which may be given 
separate treatment, and then, by ex- 
ercise, be unified into one movement. 

The golfer should be reasonably 
erect in posture with a slight bend 
at the waist to accommodate himself 
to the ball. The head should be held 
steady. The arms should swing free 
from relaxed shoulder joints. He 
should shift his weight, coming and 
going with the swing. This makes 
for a sideways motion with a slight 
lateral-shift of the hips. The balance 
shifts in the direction of the move. 
The footwork is controlled and some- 
what restricted. It is an action across 
the sides of the feet. At address, to 
prepare for this weight-shifting, the 
weight is held on the insides of the 
feet. 

(Concluded in June) 


Building Track 
Participation 
(continued from page 28) 
being rewarded as a team. 
The proof of the value of this sys- 
tem is that in our championships, at 


least four records are broken each 
year, either by individuals or by a 
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# NADEN  - 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS AND TIMERS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF FOOTBALL SCOREBOARDS 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER INSTALLATION 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON OUR 
BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 


Write for literature and prices 


NADEN & SONS ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD CO. 


505 Fair St. P. O. Box 141 Webster City, lowa 














FOURTH ANNUAL 
D0 FREMONT 
YOU COACHING SCHOOL 


“The Biggest Little Coaching 


School in America” 
COME UP AND RELAX BEFORE 


THE BIG GRIND 














Ap 5 A August 23-24 — Basketball 
Ng August 24 — Football 


L 0 C K E i BASKETBALL 
= TONY HINKLE 
p RO R [ F M Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HERBERT “BUCK” READ 








Are your lockers cluttered with soiled Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
FOOTBALL and BASKETBALL equipment? FLOYD BAKER 
Moths, mildew, perspiration and mud will Richmond High School, Richmond, Indiana 
start deteriorating your equipment the mo- WILLIAM PERIGO 
ment it's not in use. So don’t wait... Benton Harbor High School, Benton Harbor, 
send that equipment to MARBA today... Mich. 
for a complete cleaning and recondition- WILLIAM ROBINSON 
ing at economy cost. It will be returned Millers High School, Detroit, Mich. 

n. Remem- 
ya Gee pony . ey Cord NOW! FOOTBALL 


CLARENCE “BIGGY” MUNN 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


7; 
S % BS FORREST EVASHEVSKI 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
in , JACK HEPPINSTALL, Trainer 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


DON’T WAIT! Act 
now! Send your 
equipment imme- 
diately to MA2R- 
BA or write to- 
day for complete 











intsumetion. ane FEE $6.50 BASKETBALL 

$4.00 FOOTBALL 
WMIARIBAY TNC, For Particulars Write: 
BTWLETIC EQUIPMENT RECONDITIONERS L. J. GOTSCHALL, Director 
425-31 MIAGARA ST. BUFFALO 1, MY. FREMONT, MICH. 
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TRACK COACHES:— 


THE MARK?!’ 


for a record breaking 1948 


SET!”’ 


for the fastest get-away since jet propulsion 


"Go!” 


for a STARTMASTER and get the jump 


HERE’S WHY: — 


Perfect 
starting surface easily adjusted by runner 
from starting position. 


“No-Slip" spike contact. Angle of 5. 


Shoe spikes cannot penetrate light metal 
starting surfaces which insures a faster get- 6 
away with no “stuck into the block feeling." ? 


Once the Startmaster's three long, well 

tapered steel spikes are set into the track 

there is no need to pull up or re-set. Mi- 

nute adjustments can be made by runner 

without his removing his feet from the J, 
block. He merely has to twist knob and 

slide blocks to perfect fitting position. 


Slotted T frame for forward or backward 
adjustment of front foot block. Lateral ana 
front adjustment on rear foot starting sur- 
faces which guarantees a perfect start for 
right or left-footed starters. 


Will wear for rs and years. Molded from 
non-corrosive — metal alloys, the Start- 
master (weight, 4 Ibs.) will give service for 
seasons on end, as there are no vulnerable 
points to wear. 

Money back guarantee. If, after a 
trial, are not perfectly ‘satisfied 
STARTMASTER you may og BE it 


my & tf traight ch charges 8 
is oreeeaiiieastiy 
guaranteed against any defects in workman- 
ip or matertata. 
We will shi account on school 
e Pp ome ci ge ates pur- 


your order you ‘ale het tte 2% from the 
Speed price "ad we y will prepay ——_ All 


other orders are F.O.8. Spokane, W 


SCHOOL PRICE: $21.50 each. 
{3% sales tax in Wash. State) 


fe 


iy 


TERMS: 2%-—10 days. Net E.0.M. 


M 
A STARTMASTER CO. 


T W. J. FRANETT—SOLE AGENT 
2211 N. Ruby y WEST COAST SALES OFFICE 
Spokane, Wash. 11021 2st ST, NE., SEATTLE 55, WASH. 














BINDERS for those 


Who Save Their Athletic Journals 
Specially prepared for the Athletic Journal, these binders hold an 


entire volume. 


when you need it for reference. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


You will always have the Journal in good condition 





PRICE 
35 CENTS EACH 
3 FOR $1.00 

















Invest in 
The Best Sport on Any Court 


Ah ‘A 1 \/ WPL ty forporalion 








relay group. This is a healthy trend 
for no record is apt to stand for more 
than a few years. 

In Philadelphia the mile record 
stood at 4.55 for ten years or so back 
in 1923. This was considered a fast 
school-boy mile in those days. With 
the advent of Nurmi and his tech- 
nique, a new impetus was given the 
adherents of the mile, and the times 
began to come down. Today we have 
five boys doing that on one team in 
one school. In those days only one boy 
from among eight schools was able to 
do that time. We are merely basing 
our achievements on the theory that 
if we increase the base, and by base 
we mean the number of boys who 
can compete, the net product will 
be larger and the results better. In 
the seven years we have used this 
system our objective is being realized. 

The accompanying forms are used 
in all weekly and championship 
meets. From a study of these one can 
see how the scoring is done. All 
forms bear at the top or bottom the 
following line-spaces for Date, Time, 
Place, Weather, Event, Record, 
Schools, Official’s Signature. On each 
form are also printed the events for 
which that particular form is used, 
as shown in connection with the ab- 
breviated forms printed in this 
article. The forms measure as follows: 
A — 14” x 84"; B — 84%” x 10”; 
C — 14%” x 114%"; D — 174%" x 
11”. 

At the championships we use a 
large drawing board with sheet at- 
tached on which the events are listed 
vertically and the teams horizontally. 

As soom as an official finishes an 
event he takes the sheet to the offi- 
cials who do the constant computing 
and scoring. This is a real task as 
each individual ranking, including 
the name of the boy, his school and 
time or distance, is recorded, and the 
same is done for the relay events. 

See the relay and individual forms 
(A and B) from which the officials 
do their recording. For 1948 these 
sheets have been increased in size 
to accommodate sixteen teams, though 
only fourteen will be in the league 
this year. 


We have adopted another rule that 
in our judgment and experience has 
not only worked out well, but we hope 
may eventually be adopted univers- 
ally. Over the years it has proved its 
value. We give a competitor only 
three tries in all field events. This 
has actually worked no hardship on 
any boy. If he is trained and properly 
warmed up, has been taught the use 
of the steel tape in the pole vault, 
high jump and broad jump, and 
makes allowances for the type of run- 
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way, he will experience no difficulty. 
He has an established pattern upon 
which he can allow for the above 
adjustment. To have six tries and 
then an additional three, or three 
misses at each height, is a waste of 
his energy and makes the event a 
long, drawn-out affair that is tak- 
ing unnecessary time to weed out 
individuals who could not score even 
under the old system. 

One can easily see that where there 
are twelve schools entered in a 
championship meet and each school 
has five boys in the high jump and 
pole vault and each competitor has 
three misses at each height, it not 
only would take too long, but the 
interval between jumps would ruin 
the competitor’s chances to utilize his 
skill by the time his turn came. 

Consequently we limit the coin- 
petitor to three misses for the entire 
event. The instant he makes his third 
miss he is out and is credited with 
the best. height he made before his 
third miss. We do the same in the 
shot put and the running broad jump, 
limiting the boy to three puts and 
three jumps, the best to count. 

Last year in the meet at Franklin 
Field (1947) we had about 575 boys 
competing in twenty-two events. Each 
event was final. It may puzzle the 
reader as to how we handled the run- 
ning events. We are limited to five 
lanes in the hurdles and six in the 
dashes. We seeded the individuals 
and the teams on the basis of season 
performance and then timed each 
team. With a limit of five individuals 
or five teams we set up a timin 
squad of fifteen men from the Phila- 
delphia Track Officials Club. Three 
men timed each team or individual. 
This is not the best way to run races, 
but it has worked out very well for 
seven years. It makes the meet inter- 
esting to watch for there are no trials 
or heats as all events are finals. 


Last year for the first time we used 
a starting gate in the dashes and 
hurdles. This device saved time as 
there were no false starts and every 
runner got an even and fair start. 
A picture of this gate is shown in 
action in the start of the last section 
of the individual high-hurdle final. 

There may be many questions that 
occur to the reader as it is impossible 
to include all the data in a simple 
article of this type. We hope we have 
given you the highlights and inspired 
some to “Go thou and do likewise”. 
Track and field, if it is to hold its 
appeal for the competitor and the 
spectator, must change its mode of 
presentation and organization so that 
“Greater good may be done for 
greater numbers”. 
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NEW ITEMS 2222" 





tarting blocks made of aluminum alloy are the 
S latest innovation of the Miller Company, Rein- 


HERE is probably no athletic ball that takes 
a teables punishment than a field hockey ball. 
Because of this, maximum durability is an essen- 
tial element in its manufacture. Designed to absorb 
just such heavy usage is the Voit FGI Field Hockey 
Ball, which is now back in production. A new type 
of composition cover and a compression-formed 
center give exact official performance. Due to these 
innovations, the life of the ball is tripled. This 
ball will sell for around $3.65. 


beck, Iowa. Known as the “Mercury Starting Block” 
it may be easily attached to the track and quickly 
removed. The surface of the block will be of basket- 
weave facing to assure a non-slipping surface. The 
metal block will be light in weight and yet durable 


to insure long wear. These starting blocks will 
appear on the market in the near future and will 
sell for $10.95 a pair. 








new lightweight, non-sag metal cross-bar has 
A been developed by the K & P Athletic Com- 
pany, Midland, Michigan. The bar, which comes in 
lengths for the high jump and the = vault, is 
made of magnesium and is triangular in shape. 
Tests conducted by its designer, Stan Kuick, showed 
that there was from two to four inches less sag 
than with wooden cross-bars. It is non-breakable 
and can be easily straightened in the event it 
is bent. (Photo courtesy Dow Chemical Company) 


IKE WEB'S new Number 50 Cup is designed to 

give complete protection from body blows. 
Molded from Tenite, the cup has external ribbing 
which transmits direct blows to the slightly flexible 
outer edge around the outside of the vital zone 
where the force is absorbed by the Bike Cup Cush- 
ion. The cushion, made from rubber, is designed 
to be worn in conjunction with the new cup. The 
cup will not discolor or corrode from contact with 
perspiration. 





. G. Spalding & Brothers’ interesting series of 
A sports cartoons, Sports Show, will appear again 
this year for the fifth year. Drawn by Willard Mul- 
lin, sports artist of the “New York World Tele- 
gram,” the cartoons graphically illustrate an out- 
standing and interesting record of a sports person- 
ality in a way that makes it easy to remember. The 
cartoons are timed to start at the beginning, and 
run right through to the end of the sports season. 
The series will also be available in booklet form. 





Free. 


ESIGNED primarily for high school basketball, 
D is the new electric athletic timer produced by 
the International Business Machines Corporation, 
New York 22, New York. The timer has a three- 
foot dial with markers for eight-minute periods 
only. Scoring is indicated by two friction-driven 
discs for each team. Numerals on the dics are 514 
inches high and scores from 0-99 may be recorded: 
Periods are indicated by red bulls-eyes that light 
up below the period numerals. The control unit 
has feur switches which operate the timer. 
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LAST CALL 


| 


THE 1948 INTRAMURAL 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 
PROGRAM 
« Free - Easy to Conduct . Complete 


Take this opportunity NOW to start the golf ball rolling in 
your school. The 1948 Intramural Golf Tournament program, 
sponsored jointly by the Athletic Journal and the National 
Golf Foundation, is the ideal way to round out your current 
athletic program and to insure individual student participation 
in sport. Materials, including instruction aids, draw sheet, 
publicity stories, and attractive award medals and certificates, 
are all FREE. Just fill out and mail tournament registration 
form below. Materials will be sent at once without charge. 
Cost of awards is underwritten by the National Golf Founda- 
tion, a non-profit organization devoted to the advancement 
of golf. 


Awards! 


A definite stim- 
ulus towards 
top golf per- 
cs rm t- oe 
ose- plat- 
ed. Hams of 
winner and year 
of award may 
be engraved on 
ree upon 
completion of 
tournaments. 





Girl's Award Meda! 








ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 6858 Glenwood}Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. , 


I) We plan to conduct Intramural Golf Tournaments. Please send us free of charge 

I all the necessary materials, including awards, for: 

i ) Boys’ Tournament (J Girls’ Tournament i 
Se, AE Tadnhevomnrdatdbeslbabeedsccheceessqngsdpchbssesdbbccoccsescucsscqsscet i 
i Te te danas be beans waddencabes seccnsiacncensee ‘ 
i Be cde cence ce cuikbecsececnscaccoesescose Zone.....- Piwiwenctekesenedecsas ; 
; Approximate number participants: Boys.........++++e+++ Gitls. .ccccccsccecccccs i 
, School enrollment...............+++ Approximate dates of tournaments.......... 1 
Jo rete eeeenccceecceeesnneescnnesesseseseeneeeeeenensecereesnnseseeessesenees 4 
i Ps one cc ccccccecccccsecceecosccsaces i 
i SE iccinsens och deetenss dedoreds ! 
RtbbGtdhenth apes eb ee SOA awnaanaaeanaenmne 
62 





New Films 


The Clark Shaughnessy “T”, is 
a 16-mm. sound film available in full 
color or in black-and-white. It con- 
sists of four reels of four hundred 
feet each and may be purchased in- 
dividually or as a co~ plete set. Pro- 
duced and distribute.’ by Avis Films, 
Inc., 932 North La Erea, Hollywood 
38, California. 


The film is narrated by Clark 
Shaughnessy, with additional narra- 
tion by Eddie McKean. Demonstra- 
tors are, Vic Lindskog, center; Frank- 
ie Albert, quarterback; Pete Kmetovic, 
left halfback; Norm Standlee, full- 
back; and Hugh Gallarneau, right 
halfback. These are the original “T- 
Men” of Shaughnessy’s undefeated, 
untied Stanford University team of 
1940, which defeated Nebraska in the 
Rose Bowl on New Year’s Day, 1941 
and established the “T” as the most 
popular offensive formation in 
modern football. 

The film is designed as an instruc- 
tional medium for high school and 
college coaches and players. Written, 
photographed and edited under the 
immediate supervision of Clark 
Shaughnessy, it answers these ques- 
tions about the “T” that coaches 
and players are bound to ask: “How 
is it done?”, “Why is it done?”, and 
“When is it done?”. There can be no 
disputing Coach Shaughnessy’s posi- 
tion as the authority best qualified 
to answer these questions, and the 

hotography and narration are care- 
ully tailored to support Shaughnessy’s 
exposition of the subject. Frequent 
close-ups, slow motion and repetition 
of important individual and com- 
plete backfield maneuvers, are em- 
ployed. Where necessary, charts and 
diagrams are shown to supplement 
the demonstrations, but the emphasis 
remains on the demonstrations by 
the players. A progressive system of 
presentation builds up from treat- 
ment of individual player technique 
to the co-ordinated maneuvers of the 
center and backfield, with Shaugh- 
nessy’s narration pointing out the 
essential considerations in each case. 
Some actual game shots are used in 
each reel to punctuate the demonstra- 
tions and add entertainment to the 
film. These game shots show the play- 
ers in action while playing together 
for Stanford University. 

The breakdown of the complete 
film is as follows: Reel 1. Center and 
Quarterback. Reel 2. Fullback and 
Halfbacks. 3. Ball-Handling, Faking, 
and Man-in-Motion. Reel 4. Basic 
“T Formation” Plays. 
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‘School Boxing 


(continued from page 18) 


What about boxing as a sport? It seems to offer 
all*the attributes of the other sports, with just a 
little more emphasis upon quick thinking and 
conditioning than that required by some of the 
other sports yacluded on the scholastic program. 

It may be #hat boxing should not be included as 
a scholastic sport, but it seems to us that more 


valid reasons are necessary than those usually given. 


Why a Magazine for 
Both High Schools 
and Colleges 


WE of the Athletic Journal have always main 
tained that the problems of nigh school and 
college athletics are closely related. Other coach- 
ing magazines feel differently on the matter and 
hence it is with some margin of pride that we have 
followed the trend of recent years, which has seen 
the two levels of athletics draw more closely to- 
gether. Probably the ultimate was reached last 
month when a joint football code was adopted for 
high schools and colleges. It has also been most 
gratifying to us to observe the close relationship 
between college and high school athletic adminis- 
trators. The colleges realize that they need the high 
schools help and vice versa. Recently the National 
Federation advised against all-star games. The 
Western Conference immediately decided not to 
permit the facilities of their member institutions 
to be used for high school all-star contests. 

Another publication a few years ago stated, “The 
need for a publication that will concern itself strict- 
ly with the problems of the secondary school phy- 
sical director and coach has long been felt.” It is 
interesting to note that it has likewise fallen in step 
with the trend and is sending copies to the colleges 
and universities. 

It is also interesting to note that we were criticiz- 
ed because we carried so many articles by college 
coaches. The truth of the matter is that we have 
always maintained close to a fifty-fifty percentage 
between our high school and college authors. 

Recent developments have proved that, instead 
of a publication which concerns itself strictly with 
secondary school personnel and problems, what is 
desired is a publication that will use the thinking 
of both college and high school administrators, but 
with a view to having it put clearly enough that it 
will be of use for the less experienced high school 
athlete. This we have always tried to do and al- 
ways will continue to try to do. 
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“Bike Web Mfg. Co., 27 


COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


MAY, 1948 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets gnd coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 31 oO 
Mages Sports Distributors, L] Price list on equipment 
Inc., 54 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2 (1 Catalog 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J., 1 [[] Catalog 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 17 C] Catalog 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 25 [] 


SHOES 


(] Information Brooks football shoes 

(] Information Hyde basketball shoes 

(CD Name of nearest Riddell dealer for 
coaching aids 

() Information 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 8 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., 23 
Riddell Inc., John T., 37 


Spot Bilt, Inc., 29 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


(0 Confidential school price list 

L] Address of nearest uniform maker 
[] Information 

LC) Information 


Greene Co., 51 

Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics, 57 
O’Shea Knitting Mills, 41 
Sand Knitting Mills, 6 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


[] Free copy Ace Athletic Manual 

C] Write for free “Sports Trail” news 
letter 

(C) 36-page booklet “Athlete’s Foot” 

(] Information B-H Sportsman anklets 
and knee caps 

[-] Information Miller knee brace 

[] Information on. “Ting” 


Becton Dickinson Co., 42 


Dolge Co., C. B., 44 
Horn, William H. & Brother, 47 


‘Miller Co., 46 
Pharma-Craft Corp., 55 


GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 
Berman Chemical Co., 52 1] Write for liberal free sample 
“Saft-T-Klenz”’ 
(] Fleodlighting bulletins 
(] Free Installation plans 
(] Information 
(-] Information Mercury Starting block 
[] Information on “Mori-Model” glass 
banks and backstops 
([] Write for literature and prices 


Crouse-Hinds Co., 5 
General Electric Co., 19 
Matt Startmaster Co., 60 
Miller Co., 46 

Morey, Dick, Inc., 53 


Naden & Sons Electric 
Scoreboard Co. 
National Sports Equipment 

Co., 49 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 56 
Nurre Companies, Inc., 21 


(] Catalog on mats, boxing rings and 
training bags 

(] Information 

(] Free Details of Indiana University 


installation 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 56 [[] Information on swimming apparel and 


equipment 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. ( Aptitude Test 


of N. Y., 4 








RUBBER BALLS 
Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3 [] Information 
Veit Rubber Corp., 7 (C Information 
RECONDITIONERS 
Clarke, E. J., 44 (CD Catalog and Price List 
Ivory System, Cover 4 oo 
Mages Sports fe icpaer pice Ber nd informati 
Distributors, Inc., 54 a ion 
Marba System, 59 C) Booklet on reconditioning 
Raleigh Corp., 3 (CD Information 
FLOOR FINISHES 


Consolidated Laboratories, 45  [] Information 

Hillyard Soles Co., 51 C Free copy “Floor Job Specifications” 
(CD Basketball chart and scorebook 
C) Gym Lining Chart 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
Hanna Mfg. Co., 45 (C) Information “Batrite’ bats 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 35 () Free copy “Famous Slugger Year Book” 
(C) Free copy “Softball Rule Book” 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., 49 ( Free catalog 
TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


( Information on tennis rackets 
[J Information nylon tennis, squash ond 
bedminton strings 


FILMS 
(C) New 1948-1949 catalog 
() Write for complete description of Clark 
Shaughnessy film on T-Formation 
(0 Information “T Formation Feotball”’ 
AWARDS AND TROPHIES 
Award Incentives, inc., 57 (0 New catalog 


COACHING SCHOOLS 
Bethany College Coaching (0 Information 


, 58 
Celorade Coaching School, 48 [J Information 
Eastern Pennsylvania Scholastic [] Information 


Cragin-Simplex Co., 60 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., 47 


Association Films, 58 
Avis Films, Inc., 43 
Gallagher Films, 50 


(0 Information 


Fremont Coaching School, 59 (C) Information 

Illinois High School Coaches [) Information 
Assn. Coaching Clinic, 57 

C) Information 


Indiana Basketball Coaching 
School 


, 42 
Lovisiana High School Coaches [] Information 
Assn, Coaching School, 48 
Milwaukee State Teachers Col- [] Information 
lege Coaching School, 51 
() Information 


School, 
New York Basketball Coaching 
School; 53 
New York State Coaching 
50 


(CD Information 


(CD Information 


School, 
Ohie High School Football (CD Information 


Coaches Assn. Coaching 


School, 36 

Texas High School Coaches 
Assn. Coaching School, 52 

Utah Stete Agricultural College [] Information 
Coaching School, 49 

Washington High School Coaches [] Information 
Assn. Coaching School, 52 


[) Information 


BOOKS 


(C) Binders 35 cents each 

[) “tinex Football Scouting Book” $3.00 
per unit of 10 books 

(C) Catalog Football Programs 

CL) “Baseball For Everyone” Joe 
Di Maggio, $ 


Covpen will not be honored eniees position is stated. 


Athletic Journal, 60 
Miller Co., 46 


Program House, 40 
Whittlesey House, 50 
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NEW... A COMPLETE LINE OF “LONG-LIFE” ATHLETIC BALLS 


This SEAMLESS Basket Ball is one of 5 new “OFFICIAL” athletic balls. 
... With 70 years’ experience in the manufacture of technical rubber products 
—including the world-famous “KANTLEEK” Bladders—we can guarantee 
these balls for both precision and quality!...Thoroughly tested by coaches 
and players, after meeting the most rigid scientific standards! 

... You can recommend these Seamless athletic balls with full 

knowledge that your customers will be entirely satisfied. 

FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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WHAT IT MEANS 10 
SEND YOUR EQUIPMENT TO THE IVORY SYSTEM 


When you send yourequipmenttothe While your equipment is in transit 
IVORY SYSTEM at the end of each and while it is in the possession of 
sports season—you are making an the IVORY SYSTEM— it.is protected 








investment in the finest recondition- by an all-coverage insurance which 
ing service that can be given to your adequately safeguards your equip- 
equipment by anybody, anywhere. ment against loss of any kind. 


Your equipment is doubly safe in the capable hands of the IVORY SYSTEM. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





